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THE LITTLE BOY AND HIS FAIRY GODFATHER HAVE A 
HEART-TO-HEART TALK 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


DON’T believe in Santa Claus any 

more,” said the little boy, pushing his 
apple carefully onto the end of a sharp 
stick and holding it over the fire. 

“That’s good,” said his fairy godfather, 
who made a point of telling the truth, 
even to little boys. 

They were sitting on the fairy god- 
father’s water-proof blanket, beside a 
camp-fire, a long way by trolley and 
wagon road from the little boy’s home. 
Here, to the three-sided log shack, with 
its fourth side open to the forest, the 
fairy godfather had brought the little 
boy, two days before Christmas, to spend 
an afternoon of unalloyed delight in the 
snowy woods and to enjoy the exalted 
privilege of sleeping outdoors all night. 
The little boy’s mother and his grand- 
mother had been won to an unwilling 
consent to the enterprise, partly because 
they were glad to have the little boy out 
of the way, for they did not know of his 
dereliction from the Santa Claus cult, and 
were desirous of performing miracles of 
embellishment in the sitting-room with 
a giant fir tree that had been deprived of 
its life in the Michigan forest and sent 
all the way to Missouri to be hung with 
shining tinsel for the little boy’s benefit. 

The fairy godfather, who was Uncle 
Harry in real life, had sped the little boy 
from out the frenzied pre-Christmas at- 
mosphere to the shack in the quiet woods. 
Here they had worked all the afternoon 
trimming Christmas trees for the birds. 
A big cedar had been hung with strings 
of pop-corn, popped over the camp-fire 
and strung by eager little fingers. Small 


cube-shaped cages of woven wire had 
been stuffed with shelled peanuts and 
fastened to the branches, cracked walnuts 
had been wedged between the limbs, and 
long strips of bread bound to the branches 
with wire, so that greedy jays and wood- 
peckers would not try to carry off more 
than their share and drop the whole 
morsel on the snow to be covered up or 
lost. Along the side of the shack was a 
burlap-covered shelf with a railing, and 
here they had scattered seeds and peanuts 
and the crumbs from their own luncheon. 
And all afternoon, even while they 
worked, the birds had come shyly to the 
feast — little black-capped chickadees in 
talkative, friendly groups; red - head, 
downy, hairy, and golden-fronted wood- 
peckers, who pulled eagerly at the bits 
of food, and inquisitive white-breasted 
nuthatches, usually so noisy, but silent 
now, generally walking upside down on 
the tree trunks and investigating every- 
thing, even the walnuts the little boy was 
cracking. There were jays and whistling 
cardinals, shining like jewels against the 
snow, and whole families of goldfinches, 
juncos, and tree-sparrows, who pecked 
daintily at the seeds scattered on the 
ground. 

The little boy had been so busy that he 
had not even had time to romp with 
3uck, who chased cotton-tails and chip- 
munks in a friendly way and then lay 
down to watch the birds with the broad- 
minded toleration that becomes a well- 
trained dog. The swift December dusk 
fell early, and it was only half-past four 
when Uncle Harry, who knew that little 
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boys get hungry in the open air, raked 
over the fire and disclosed the big, plump 
potatoes, roasted to a turn in the hot 
ashes. Now, the little boy had eaten his 
potato and a goodly share of the toast 
that he had made all by himself with a 
forked stick, and had drunk his tin cup 
three times full of steaming chocolate, 
and speedily dispatched the nuts and 
raisins his mother had put into his own 
little knapsack. Uncle Harry had built 
up a great, crackling fire, and they sat in 
front of it, on the blanket, finishing off 
their extended meal with big red apples 
and regarding the fire and the shadowy 
woods and the star-filled sky with dreamy, 
contented eyes. The fairy godfather had 
just been wondering what thoughts were 
in the little boy’s mind when the little 
boy spoke. 

“T don’t believe in Santa Claus any 
more.” 

“What made you stop?” asked Uncle 
Harry casually. 

“Mabel used to tell me it wasn't so. 
She said it was only mothers and fathers, 
but I didn’t believe her. Mother said he 
brought my things, and grandma said so, 
too, and I saw so many pictures of him 
all alike, and I was just sure he came. 
I used to wonder how he got down the 
chimney, when sometimes it’s only a reg- 
ister ; but when Mabel said he never came 
at all, I didn’t believe her. And I wrote 
letters to him, and mother would tell me 
how to spell the words. I used to print 
them my very best. I wrote one most 
every day, till the other day, before we 
came to grandma’s. I used to put them 
under the front part of the gas grate, 
‘cause mother said he could get down a 
gas chimney just as easy. Uncle Harry, 
did you believe in Santa Claus when you 
were little?” 

“Yes, I suppose I did at one time,” 
said Uncle Harry. 

“How did you find out about him?” 

“TI don’t remember now exactly. I 
think somebody told me; but I just came 
gradually to understand.” 

“Did it make you feel bad?” 

“No-o, I don’t think so. Does it make 
you feel bad?” 
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“Yes,” said the little boy. 

There was a long pause, and Uncle 
Harry, who knew the little boy, felt sure 
that a grave confidence was coming, so 
he kept stiil and waited. 

“T wanted my mother to have a nice, 
big Christmas present,” said the little 
boy at last. ‘I wanted her to have a new 
piano, ‘cause she wants one so bad. And 
I thought I’d write to Santa Claus and 
tell him to bring it. So I wrote to him 
all by myself, and I didn’t want her to 
know, so I didn’t ask how to spell any 
of the words. And I got an envelope 
and put the letter in and sealed it up 
tight. And mother came in and asked 
me what I was doing. And I said, Writ- 
ing a letter to Santa Claus. And I put 
it under the gas grate. And just then the 
luncheon bell rang, and mother told me 
to go down to the table and she would 
come in a minute. I started to go, and 
[ stopped to tie my shoe in the hall; and 
then I went back to see if she was ready, 
and she was getting my letter out from 
under the grate with a hair-pin. And 
she opened it and read it—my own letter 
that I wrote myself. And I didn’t want 
her to see, because it was about the piano. 
And she read it and laughed. And then 
she put it in her desk drawer. And then 
she took it out again and read it and 
laughed some more. And then she went 
and put it in a book in the bookcase 
my own letter that I wrote. And then 
[ went downstairs, and I knew there 
wasn’t any Santa Claus—only mothers 
and fathers.” 

The little boy’s voice, which had been 
so low that Uncle Harry had to bend his 
head to catch it over the crackling of the 
fire, suddenly rose in a shrill crescendo. 

“T hate it! They weren't fair. They 
fooled me. They said it was so, and they 
were only fooling.” And he began to 
cry, his apple falling unnoticed into the 
fire. “I loved Santa Claus, and I wrote 
letters to him, and all the time there 
wasn't anybody there.” 

The little boy threw himself face down- 
ward on the blanket, sobbing loudly. 
Suck awoke from his doze and came over 
to sniff consolingly at his ear, and then 
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to look up at the fairy godfather to see 
if he knew what it was all about. It was 
so unlike the little boy, that Uncle Harry 
looked down at him in distressed sur- 
prise. Here was a spiritual crisis, he saw, 
and he was touched to the heart to think 
how the little boy had been carrying his 
trouble alone for more than a week. He 
gathered the little sobbing figure tenderly 
in his arms and soothed and petted him, 
trying to ease the small, troubled heart 
with his magic understanding. 

“You often play pretend games, little 
boy. You imagine all kinds of things. 
Don’t you remember how you played 
Mowgli in the jungle and Peter Pan? 
And yet vou knew they weren't real little 
boys, but just pretty stories, didn’t you ?” 

“Y-yes,’ sobbed the little boy reluc- 
tantly. 

“Well, mother was just playing a pre- 
tend game, and perhaps she didn’t realize 
that you quite believed it all. It is sort 
of fun, when you know all the truth 
about it, to imagine a nice, fat, little 
round man, who brings all the good 
things. The people in Scandinavia made 
up stories about him to amuse their chil- 
dren long ago, and they had many pretty 
customs that we have forgotten. Santa 
Claus is really just the spirit of giving 
that we all ought to have in our hearts 
at Christmas. It’s fun to play being Santa 
Claus yourself and give presents. You've 
been playing Santa for the birds all after- 
noon.” 

The little boy’s sobs grew more infre- 
quent, and presently he sat up and lis- 
tened quietly, if with some wistfulness, 
while his uncle spoke. But there was no 
getting around the facts. He had been 
lied to by the whole adult conspiracy 
around him and his faith was sadly 
shaken. A curious look of sophistication 
dawned on his face, where only innocent 
trustfulness had been. Another question 
formed suddenly in his mind. 

“Is it true about Jesus?” he demanded. 
“They said he was born on Christmas 
day.” 

“Jesus was born in warm weather,” 
replied Uncle Harry, “probably in May, 
when the shepherds were in the fields 
with their flocks.” 


“T don’t see why they say it is Christ- 
mas if it isn’t,” said the little boy discon- 
tentedly. 

“Oh! but it is,’ said Uncle Harry. 
“Christmas was really fixed when the 
earth began to move around the sun. 
The motions and positions of the earth, 
sun, and stars fix it, and nothing that you 
or I or anybody believes can change it.” 

The little boy looked up at the stars 
wonderingly. 

“Christmas is a celebration of the new 
year. The new year really begins on De- 
cember twenty-first, but the twenty-fifth 
is the first day on which we notice that 
the sun is changing its position,” ex- 
plained the fairy godfather, who never 
seemed to think that little boys were too 
little to understand. 

“The sun moves all the time,” said the 
little boy. “I mean it looks like it,” he 
corrected hastily. “I know it’s the earth 
that moves really.” 

“The sun does move all the time. It 
is rushing through space, pulling the earth 
with it, though the motion we seem to 
see from east to west is caused by the 
earth’s turning on its axis. But we no- 
tice, too, that when winter comes, and 
the cold, the sun appears to be moving a 
little farther south in the sky each day, 
and all life seems to go to sleep. The 
leaves fall, the flowers die, and many of 
the birds fly south. But about the nine- 
teenth of December the sun appears to 
stop moving toward the south. From the 
twentieth to the twenty-fourth it seems 
to stand still—that is, we cannot see it 
moving either to the north or south—and 
on the twenty-fifth, if we watch the 
shadows of the trees or other things, we 
can see that it is coming northward—a 
new sun, bringing life to all the world. 
The sun sweeps on to the north, bringing 
life, light and warmth, peace, love and 
increase, an awakening to renewed life 
and health—spring! The trees awake, 
the birds come back to us. We know 
the beautiful summer is coming. And it 
all seems to start on Christmas day. 
Now do you understand, little boy?” 

“But I don’t see what it has to do with 
Jesus.” objected the little boy. 

“A long time ago,” said Uncle Harry, 


, 











“when the ancient people looked up at 
the stars, they named them and divided 
them into groups, called constellations. 
I told you about that once before, didn’t 
By 

“Yes. I know the Great Bear,” said 
the little boy, pointing to it. “It’s the 
big dipper. And I did know Cassiopeia’s 
Chair, but I guess I’ve forgotten.” 

“It’s nearly over your head,’ said 
Uncle Harry. “There is another group 
called the Virgin, which you cannot see, 
and one called the Goat. The earth is in 
a different position with relation to the 
sun and the stars from what it was when 
the people first began to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth of December. There is a 
change in its axis, called the precession of 
the equinoxes, that makes a complete 
circle about every 25,000 years. Look 
here, I will show you.” 

Uncle Harry reached into his pocket 
and took out an apple. 

“Suppose this is the earth,” he said; 
“and let the fire be the sun. Now, as the 
earth moves around the sun it revolves 
on its own axis, too. The axis is an im- 
aginary line, but we will suppose that 
the stem is the axis. Now, each year, as 
it goes around the sun, the axis shifts 
just the least bit.” Uncle Harry tipped 
the stem of the apple. “It is such a 
slight change that it takes 25,000 years 
for the axis to make a complete circle, 
as the stem makes when I turn this apple. 
But this change of the axis gives the sun 
the appearance of having a falling-back 
motion among the stars. It now seems 
to be in the Constellation of the Goat in 
December, but long ago it stood in the 
Constellation of the Virgin. On the 25th 
of December, when it seemed to turn 
north to bring renewed life to the world, 
it was a new sun, born of the Virgin. 
That is where the people frst got the 
idea of the son born of the Virgin on the 
25th of December. You see, little boy, 
how the stars make Christmas. All peo- 
ple have celebrated this time of the year. 
The ancient Romans used to have great 
feasts and give presents. They called 
their festival Saturnalia. The early 
Christian church tried to stop this cus- 
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tom, but the people would not give it up; 
so the church decided to let them go on 
celebrating it and call it Christmas, in 
commemoration of the birth of Jesus 
Christ.” 

Uncle Harry got up to put some wood 
on the fire and the little boy picked up 
the apple. He turned it slowly around, 
tipping the stem, as he had seen his uncle 
do. Then he took a large bite out of it. 

“T am eating the earth,” he announced. 

Uncle Harry laughed. “Are you 
sleepy?” he asked. “Do you want to go 
to bed?” 

“No,” said the little boy scornfully. 
“I’m going to sit up a long while. I 
thought you. said Jesus was born in 
May,” he went on. 

Uncle Harry looked pleased. 

“So he was. Jesus expressed Christ 
in his heart and his life more than any 
of those around him, and the people who 
loved him liked to think that he was born 
on Christmas day instead of just any or- 
dinary day; so, though his real birthday 
was in the late spring, they came to cele- 
brate it on the great day of the new- 
coming year. Jesus was great and good 
and loving and strong. He was at one 
with God. He let God shine through 
him. He understood the law of God and 
obeyed it. Christ is just the truth about 
God that anybody can bring into his life. 
The birth of Christ can take place in 
anybody’s heart. It is the shining forth 
of God, the renewal of life, power, and 
strength, which any one can know, just 
as the outdoor world knows the spring 
every year. Jesus tells us over and over 
again that we are all sons of God, and 
that we can do any of the things he did 
if we listen to the voice of God in our 
own hearts. It is good for us to think 
of Jesus at this the most beautiful time 
of the year and try to be like him.” 

“T like Jesus,” said the little boy. 

“Yes,” said the fairy godfather gently. 
“Jesus is our friend and good comrade 
for all time, and we can learn a great 
deal from the record of his life. He tried 
to teach the people how to live. Every 
word that he said was true, and if people 
would only believe what he said there 
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would not be so much trouble in the 
world. Think of him and love him and 
try to be like him, but do not imagine 
that he alone made Christmas. The sun 
rushing through space and the earth 
moving around the sun make Christmas. 
Christmas is the new beginning of life 
for everybody and everything—people, 
birds, trees, and flowers. And we can, if 
we will, make it the beginning of God’s 
life, the Christ life, in our hearts.” 

“T like Jesus,” said the little boy again, 
“but I don’t like God. Grandma says I 
must love God the best of anybody, but 
I don't.” 

“Why not?” 
father. 

“He does so many mean things. He 
drowned all the people, and one time he 
killed lots of little children so the people 
of Israel could get away; but the little 
children hadn’t done anything. Grandma 
says that if I am a good boy some day I 
will go to heaven and live with God, but 
I don’t want to.” 

“Where is heaven?” 
Harry. 

“Up in the sky.” 

“What is the sky?” 

“Why, up there where the stars are.” 

“But what do you think the sky is and 
where is heaven?” insisted Uncle Harry. 

The little boy looked up long and 
thoughtfully. It’s a great big blue 
room—oh, big, big—big enough for all 
the people. And the stars are all around 
to make it light. And God is sitting in 
a gold chair, and Jesus is standing up, 
and he has a little baby in his arms; and 
he calls all the little children, and God 
tells them to be good boys, and then they 
go out to play.” 

“Where do they play?” inquired Uncle 
Harry with great interest. 

“They sit on the clouds and watch the 
little angels. There’s a little angel look- 
ing over a cloud in a picture mother has. 
He is leaning on his elbows. Only he 
hasn't any legs—just a head and arms 
and wings.” 

“Do you think you would like it up 
there?” queried Uncle Harry. 

“T'd like walking on the clouds,” said 


asked the fairy god- 


asked Uncle 
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the little boy modestly. “But God is not 
kind. I think Moses was a bad man and 
Abraham, too; but God liked them and 
Abel, and he didn’t love Cain. I don't 
see why. Cain brought him presents. 
He brought him fruit and pretty flowers 
that he raised in his own garden, but God 
wanted dead animals. I feel sorry for 
Cain.” 

“Where in the world did you learn all 
of that?” gasped Uncle Harry, amazed at 
this wealth of Biblical knowledge. 

“Grandma told me. She wants me to 
go to Sunday School, and she said it was 
dreadful that I didn’t know the Bible, so 
she takes it and tells me stories about 
God and Jesus and Goliath. I like Jesus, 
but I don’t like God. When I asked 
grandma why God wanted to kill all the 
people, she said I was too little to under- 
stand. But I know I shan't like God, 
even when I am big.” 

“Let’s see,” said Uncle Harry. “Sup- 
pose we start all over and learn some- 
thing about God. You said God was in 
heaven, up there in the sky. Well, now, 
that is just because you don’t know what 
the sky is. Look here.” 

Uncle Harry scooped up some snow 
and made a large, round ball. Then he 
made another ball, a little smaller. 

“Now, this is the sun,” he said, taking 
up the larger ball, “and this is the earth. 
I showed you this a while ago, how the 
earth turns round and round on its axis 
and moves around the sun at the same 
time.” 

“Yes, I know all about that,” said the 
little boy. ‘““That’s what makes it night 
and day, and cold in winter and hot in 
summer. You showed me with the apple, 
and once you showed me with the lamp 
and an orange out in the kitchen.” 

“Well, then, if the sun is turning round 
and round and rushing through space, 
and the earth is turning round and round 
and rushing with the sun, how can heaven 
be ‘up there,’ as you say?” 

“Well, isn’t it?” asked the little boy. 

“Why, how can there be any ‘up’? 
Look at this little piece of wood. I will 
stick it in the smaller ball to represent a 
man’s house on the earth. It is much too 
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large, but no matter. As the earth turns 
around, a man in this house trying to 
point ‘up’ all day would be pointing in 
the evening in the direction ‘down’ would 
have been in the morning, wouldn't he?” 
Uncle Harry turned the snow-ball slowly 
around, and the little boy concentrated 
his mind on the supposed house. 

“I guess he would,” said the little boy. 

“And all the time the sun is rushing 
through space and drawing the earth with 
it; so each day we are many miles from 
where we were the day before. And 
everywhere there are other suns, with 
other planets like the earth whirling 
around them. And all those stars you 
see, that seem so close together, are far, 
far apart—some of them such a long dis- 
tance from us that it takes their light 
many years to reach the earth. Look up 
and find the brightest star you see.” 

The little boy looked around carefully, 
and at last pointed out a wonderful great 
star, shining clearly, in the southeast. 

“Good,” said the fairy godfather. 
“That is Sirius, the brightest star of all. 
Yet it takes the light of that star twenty- 
two years to reach us.” 

The little boy looked up at the star. 
“Twenty-two years,” he said. “But I see 
it now.” 

“You see it as it looked twenty-two 
years ago. It took the light all that time 
to travel to you, and yet light travels 
186,000 miles a second.” 

The little boy gazed up bewilderedly, 
and the fairy godfather watched him, 
wondering if such immense thoughts 
were too great for a seven-year-old mind. 
But he was wise with age-old wisdom, 
and he felt that the immensities of truth, 
even when faintly grasped, were better 
for the pure child mind than stupid lies. 
The little boy had been cruelly deprived 
of his Santa Claus, the only god he 
clearly understood and loved, and there 
was a blank in his heart that only Truth 
could fill, The little boy turned slowly 
around, looking at the stars, awed and 
strangely puzzled. 

“You must understand a little about 
the stars and the earth,” said the fairy 
godfather, “because when people have 





wrong ideas about the world they get 
wrong ideas about God. God is every- 
where and in everything.” 

“In the stars?” asked the little boy. 

“Why, yes; and here on earth, too. 
Stars are in the heavens. Our sun is a 
star in the heavens, too, and it and our 
earth are a part of the beautiful Milky 
Way you like to see. You are in the 
heavens, and so is everybody. And God 
is in the heavens. There is nothing but 
the heavens. They extend out forever 
and ever, worlds without end. So you 
are now, and always will be, in heaven. 
The earth you live on is moving through 
the heavens all the time. And all those 
friendly stars you see up there are moy- 
ing, too; and beyond them, in every di- 
rection, farther than you can even think, 
are other suns and planets, all moving in 
an orderly way, each held in its place by 
a great law. That blue that you see is 
dust in our air. So where can your big 
room be, with God sitting on a throne?” 

“IT don’t know,” said the little boy 
vaguely. 

“Doesn't it seem pretty small when you 
think of all the suns and planets moving 
through space—a space without end?” 

“T guess so,” said the little boy. “But 
where is God, then?” 

“What do you think God is like?” 
asked Uncle Harry. 

“T don’t know,” said the little boy. “I 
always thought he was a big—a great big 
man with a beard. I thought he looked 
like Moses. I saw a picture of Moses 
once. But if he is in the stars, and here, 
too, I guess he isn’t quite like that.” 

“You said you didn’t love God because 
he killed people,” said Uncle Harry. 

“No, I don’t like him very much; but 
maybe I should if I knew him better.” 

Well, then, would you feel very badly 
if I told you that the God who killed the 
little children and put so many peopie to 
death was only a story, like Santa Claus ?” 

The little boy gazed at him silently, 
with wide, wondering eyes. Uncle Harry 
looked down at the childish face, so small 
and bewildered and yet so trustful, and 
he was filled with an overwhelming desire 
to build up in the little boy’s heart a real 
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faith to take the place of the acquired 
misconceptions he was demolishing. 

“People tell and believe all sorts of 
stories,” said Uncle Harry. “You be- 
lieved what they told you about Santa 
Claus. People have made up stories 
about God and imagined Him as doing 
the things they would like to do them- 
selves. Some of those stories in the Bible 
were written in the first place by very 
wise men, and then copied out and writ- 
ten over, often by selfish and unwise 
men, who wanted the people to believe 
certain things. But God remains the 
same, no matter what people say about 
Him. You do not have to go to any book 
to find out about Him. Look around 
you, little boy. Look at the stars, the 
trees, the snow, the fire. You can see 
God in everything.” 

The little boy looked around him. 

“In everything?” he repeated. “In that 
tree over there?” 

“Yes. God is the life in the tree that 
makes it grow.” 

“In me?” asked the little boy. 

“Yes. That is the most beautiful part 
about it. God is right there in your 
heart, ready to speak to you when you 
will listen, to help you when you are in 
trouble. Not away off in the sky, sitting 
onathrone. Just as you thought heaven 
was a long way up there somewhere, 
when you are really in the heavens your- 
self all the time, so God is right here 
around you and in you. A poet named 
Tennyson described God once by saying, 
‘Closer is he than breathing, nearer than 
hands or feet.’ Think of that, little boy. 
Nearer to you than your own breath.” 

The little boy looked down at his own 
small person. 

“Then I don’t see how God can punish 
us when we are bad, nor answer our 
prayers when we are good.” 

“What makes you think God punishes 
you ?” 

“Why, grandma said so. She said 
God could see me all the time and knew 
when I did bad things. And yesterday, 
when Mabel and I went over to the hill 
to slide, and I slid standing up, after 
grandma told me not to, and skinned my 
knee, grandma said I thought I could do 
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it because she wasn’t there to see me, but 
God was there. And she said God made 
me fall because I did what she told me 
not to. It was all bloody,” he added with 
satisfaction. 

“Hold out your finger,’ said Uncle 
Harry, “and put it near the fire.” 

A small fist, with the index finger out- 
stretched, was thrust obediently toward 
the flame. 

“Ow!” cried the little boy, snatching 
back his hand, “that burnt!” 

“Did God burn your hand?” inquired 
Uncle Harry. 

“Why, no; the fire did.” 

“How did the fire burn it?” 

“Why, it’s hot.” 

“What is fire?” 

“You made it with a match, and then 
you put wood on it and it kept on 
burning. 

“Why does the wood make the fire 
burn?” 

“T don’t know,” said the little boy. 

“Everything on the earth and in the 
water and in the air that we breathe, the 
earth itself, and the sun and all the 
planets are made up of what we call 
chemical elements. When you study 
chemistry you will learn the names of 
these elements. Everywhere they are the 
same, and their actions and reactions on 
each other are the same. Your body, and 
the trees, and the air, and the snow, and 
the apples have many of the same ele- 
ments, only in different combinations. 
The air is partly made up of an element 
called oxygen. There is oxygen in water, 
too, and in your body. Trees contain 
oxygen, and they also contain another 
element, called carbon. As they grow 
they absorb the different elements from 
the ground and the air and the water. 
When I strike a match, the carbon in the 
wood of the match unites with the oxy- 
gen in the air and causes combustion, and 
the wood burns. When you hold your 
finger near the fire the heat causes the 
carbon in your finger to unite with the 
oxygen in the air and you cry out that 
you have burnt yourself. The burning 
hurt. How could you have kept your- 
self from being burnt ?” 

“Keep away from the fire,” said the 
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little boy promptly, as if repeating a 
lesson. 

“To be sure. If you keep your hand 
away the heat will not be able to cause 
the carbon and oxygen to unite and you 
will not get burnt. A little baby who 
would not know this might fall into the 
fire and burn his hand. That would not 
be because God was angry with the baby. 
[t is a chemical law that when carbon 
and oxygen unite, combustion is the re- 
sult and something is burnt. You know 
this law; but the law warks just the 
same, whether you know it or not. If 
the burning did not hurt you, you would 
not know you were burning your hand 
and might burn it off. Wouldn't that 
be worse than having it hurt a little while, 
so you would snatch it away? Every 
pain you have tells you that you are do- 
ing something you had better not do, and 
it tells you to stop. So pain is good, just 
as every law of God, whether it is a 
chemical law or some other, is good.” 

“But how would the baby know?” 

“He wouldn't. But it is not only the 
law of chemical reactions that causes you 
or the baby to burn your hands. There 
is a reason for everything. There may 
be some other law that caused you to put 
your hand near the fire in the first place. 
There are many laws of God, some that 
I can teach you now and some that you 
will learn as you grow older, and they all 
work together in your life. Stand up.” 

The little boy obeyed, standing erect 
on the blanket with his back to the fire. 

“Do you think you could climb up into 
that walnut tree over there?” asked 
Uncle Harry. “Climb to the second 
branch.” 

The little boy sprang delightedly to the 
tree and, “shinning” up the trunk in his 
best style, was soon astride the branch. 

“Now, what would happen if you were 
to fall out?” 

“Td get hurt.” 

“All right,” said Uncle Harry. “Come 
back.” 

“Maybe I could jump it,” said the little 
boy, straddling the limb and eyeing the 
ground somewhat dubiously. 


“No, no; I don’t want you to. I was 





only showing you something. Come 
down.” 

The little boy returned to the fire. 

“How did you know it would hurt you 
to fall out of the tree?’ asked Uncle 
Harry. 

“Why, I’ve fallen down lots of times, 
and it always hurts, only sometimes 
worse than others. That would be a big 
fall out of that tree.” 

“What would make you fall?” 

“Why, everything falls if there isn’t 
anything to hold it up.” 

“That is because of the force of gray- 
itation. The earth is pulling everything 
toward it all the time. The pull is very 
strong. This force works throughout 
the universe. The earth pulls on the sun 
and the sun pulls on the earth; but the 
sun is so much larger than the earth that 
it pulls the earth along with it. The 
earth pulls the moon. All the planets 
are held in their places by the force of 
attraction, one planet pulling on another. 
The earth pulls on all things near it, and 
that is why anything that falls drops 
straight to the earth. Now you know the 
law about falling. It is the force of 
gravitation that makes you fall and not 
God punishing you. Everything goes by 
law. The laws of chemistry and the law 
of gravitation are always the same every- 
where, whether we know about them and 
understand them or not. What we be- 
lieve about them does not make any dif- 
ference. They work just the same. All 
of God’s laws work in the same way, no 
matter what people believe or do or 
think. When people understand these 
laws and live in harmony with them, 
there will not be any trouble or sin or 
sickness anywhere. All the trouble in the 
world that comes to children and grown 
people comes from not understanding or 
not paying attention to some law. There 
is no punishment about it.” 

“Well, then,” said the little boy, “what 
is the use of saying prayers?” 

“What prayers do you say?” 

“Now I lay me down to sleep,” said 
the little boy. ‘“Mother taught me that 
when I was a baby.” 

“What is the good of asking God to 
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keep your soul,” said Uncle Harry, 
“when God is in your soul all the time? 
And why should you pray about what 
might happen if you died before you 
awoke? Your soul would not change any 
if you did, and why should you ask God 
to take something that is already a part 
of God? Oh, little boy, put out of your 
mind once and for all the idea that God 
is somebody a long way off, who pun- 
ishes and forgives people when they are 
good or bad. God is here right now, and 
God is always the same, no matter what 
you do. God is in you, ready to help you 
whenever you are willing and ready to be 
helped. God is spirit and law and power 
and strength. God is love and life. God 
is all good. And all of that is right there 
within you, little boy, ready to come 
forth and act in your life and guide you 


if you just give God a chance. God is 
your friend and mine. You are not too 
little to understand. You can under- 


stand.” 

The fairy godfather’s keen, brown face 
bent toward the little boy. His voice took 
on eager vibrations. 

“There is nothing that is not God. See 
the trees. Their leaves appear to be 
dead; but the trees are full of life still, 
and when spring comes they will be all 
green and beautiful again. It is God in 
them that makes them so. When we say 
a tree is dead and it falls to the ground 
and rots, it only gives its elements back 
to the air and the soil to help make other 
trees. Nothing dies, because God is in 
everything and God cannot die. Look at 
the wood in the fire. It is burning fast, 
and soon there will be only a little pile of 
ashes left; but nothing is gone. The ele- 
ments the tree took from the air have 
been given back to the air again, and 
those it took from the ground go back to 
the soil. It is still a part of life, and God 
is life. God is in the tree, and in you, 
and in the rocks, and the sun, and the 
stars, and the snow crystals, and the 
birds. We are all one life, God’s life, 
God. When the oriole is singing, that is 
God. When the thunder roars and the 
lightning flashes, that is God. You need 
not be afraid of it, because you are a part 
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of God, too. When you run and play 
because you are happy and glad, that is 


God. Oh, can’t you feel it, little boy; 
can’t you understand and feel and 
know ?” 


“Not very well,” said the little boy 
hesitatingly. “I am a boy, and thunder 
is thunder and the oriole that sings is a 
bird. I don’t see how all of us can be 
God.” 

“Each thing is a part of God, but noth- 
ing is all of God. And all are different, 
just as the tree and the bird and you all 
contain the same chemical elements, and 
yet all are different. Do you remember 
how at the seashore last summer you 
found shells and brought them to me full 
of salt water?” 

wee. 

“Well, wasn’t the water in the shell the 
same as that in the ocean?” 

“Why, yes; I dipped it up out of the 
ocean myself.” 

“The water in the shell was not all the 
ocean, was it?” 

“Why, no,” laughed the little boy. 
“The ocean is big, big. I couldn’t see 
the end of it, and the shell was tiny and 
only held a little water.” 

“But the water in the shell was just as 
salty as the water in the ocean, wasn’t 
it? Was it different in any way?” 

“Why, no,” said the little boy again. 
“It came right out of the ocean.” 

“Of course. The drop of water has 
all the elements that the whole ocean 
contains. There is no difference. In the 
same way you have only a part of God in 
you, yet it is the same as the great spirit 
and life of God that is everywhere.” 

“Mustn’t I say any prayers?” asked 
the little boy. 

“Why, yes; prayer makes you under- 
stand God better, because the right kind 
of prayers show you how beautifully 
God’s laws work.” 

“Can I pray for what I want 

“Yes, of course; but pray the right 
way—the way Jesus prayed. Jesus said, 
‘Pray, believing ye have received, and ye 
shall receive. He knew that, as he was 
a part of God, God already knew what 
he wanted, so he did not waste time ask- 
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ing for it. He did not say, ‘Dear God, 
please do this and that for me.’ He said 
right off, the first thing, ‘Father, I thank 
thee that thou hast heard me.’ Prayer 
should always be thanking God, not ask- 
ing God. God is just an all-loving father, 
who stands ready to give to any one of 
his children that asks of him. Every- 
thing is offered to us, is ours already. 
We have only to give thanks, not because 
God needs thanks, but because it makes 
us understand better that we really have 
the things we want, and being thankful 
is the surest way to receive what we 
wish.” 

“T think I like God better now,” said 
the little boy. “But talking to God isn’t 
the same as talking to you.” 

“It is a great deal easier, because God 
always understands. You can talk to 
God about anything that you want, only 
isn't it better to be giving thanks to God, 
knowing that God is in you and you are 
in God, instead of thinking God is away 
off in the sky somewhere ?” 

“Yes,” said the little boy. And he 
leaned over and put his head down on 
his uncle’s knee. “I guess I’m sleepy 
now,” he murmured. “But we're going 
to sleep outdoors.” He jumped up with 
renewed excitement. 

“Wait a minute,” said Uncle Harry. 
He went into the shack and brought out 
an armful of hay. He shook the water- 
proof blanket and spread it over the hay, 
and then unrolled the little boy’s own 
blanket and held it up to the fire. The 
little boy sat down and began to unlace 
his shoes. He kicked them off and stood 
up, as his Uncle held out the warm 
blanket. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, “I am going 
to say a new kind of prayer.” 

“Dear God,” he said, “I am glad that 
I know more about you. And I am only 
a little boy, but you are right here. And 
I am glad. And I am glad I am a part 
of the Milky Way. And I don’t have to 
be afraid of thunder any more, because 
it is a part of God. And I am glad I am 
going to have a new sled, even if it is 
mcther that gives it to me, or grandma, 
and not Santa Claus. And mother is go- 


ing to let me learn to skate. She hasn’t 
said so, but you will tell her. And I am 
glad, because I want to skate like Uncle 
Harry and make figures on the ice. And 
I thank you for that. And I am a good 
boy. And I am going to know as much 
as Uncle Harry when I grow up. You 
will show me how. You are right here, 
God. Good-night. 

“Now, how do I roll up, Uncle Harry ?” 
The little boy held out his hands for his 
blanket. In five minutes he was sound 
asleep, rolled up like a little Indian, with 
his feet to the fire. 





Cuicaco NorMAL ScHoor.—Inadvertently a 
statement which is believed to misrepresent 
present conditions was published in the Au- 
gust Voura Review. The facts are that the 
Chicago Normal School includes (1) the 
Teachers’ College, (2) the Parker Practice 
School—on the campus with the College, (3) 
the Carter Practice School, and (4) the Haines 
Practice School, these last two being in differ- 
ent locations, but accessible to the college by 
street-car. The Teachers’ College, which in- 
cludes a department for teachers of the deaf, 
graduated three oral student teachers in Feb- 
ruary, I9I5, and ten in June, 1915; and at the 
opening of school in September organized a 
class for 1916. The Parker Practice School 
has a department for deaf children containing 
a hundred or more pupils in the elementary 
grades and an excellent kindergarten for chil- 
dren of five years of age and under. There 
are also, at present, two deaf pupils in the 
Parker Practice (hearing) High School. 


Eureka, California, has established an oral 
class for deaf children in connection with the 
public schools. The first session opened on 
August 30, with nine children enrolled. Miss 
Sara L. Woodworth, formerly a teacher in the 
Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, is 
in charge of the class. 

Miss Clara Louise Gordon is principal of a 
new oral day school for the deaf opened in 
Houston, Texas. Ten pupils were enrolled the 
first day. 





Mr. Harry Lee Jones, 1523 East 60th street, 
Chicago, Ill, the father of an orally taught 
deaf boy, has organized the Oral Deaf Boys’ 
Horticultural Association. He believes that 
horticulture is preferable to general farm work 
for the average deaf boy and would like to 
correspond with the parents of deaf boys with 
a view to securing a tract of land in the Grand 
Traverse fruit region of Michigan. 
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LIP-READING FOR THE HEARING 
BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


HERE is no inherent reason why a 

hearing person cannot learn to read 
the lips as well as one who is deaf or 
hard of hearing. Though lip-reading is 
commonly associated in our thoughts only 
with those whose aural defects necessi- 
tate a substitute for ears, its potential 
usefulness is by no means limited to that 
class; and there are even now a few 
among the hearing who are lip-readers in 
greater or less degree. Only in excep- 
tional cases can lip-reading be of as much 
value to a hearing person as to a deaf 
one, yet it can be of real, though of 
lesser, value to every one. 

The most obvious way in which lip- 
reading may be useful to those who are 
not deaf is for detective purposes. Dur- 
ing the past few years this possibility has 
provided themes for fiction in the popu- 
lar magazines and for at least one movy- 
ing picture play. Though the authors 
frequently show an appalling ignorance 
of their subject, there is a real basis of 
truth in the idea. And as a fact there 
are detectives in both the government 
and in private service who make use of 
the art on occasion. Every detective 
who by test shows aptitude for lip- 
reading would acquire a most valuable 
acquisition by learning it. 

A very special group among the hear- 
ing to whom lip-reading would be of 
great importance are teachers of the 
deaf. Many teachers of the adult hard- 
of-hearing are lip-readers; in my school 
I require even the hearing students in the 
normal course to learn the art. Such an 
acquirement puts the teacher into closer 
touch with his pupils, gives him an un- 
derstanding of their difficulties and needs, 
and enables him to meet those needs 
more effectively than would otherwise be 
possible. If this is true of teachers of 
adults, it should be no less true of teach- 
ers of children. Actual experience in 
reading the lips would give them an in- 
sight into the tasks they set their pupils 


that no amount of theorizing could ever 
bestow. Practice what you teach is the 
best of advice to teachers of any art, to 
which lip-reading is no exception. 

Officers in the army and navy consti- 
tute another class of men who might well 
be required to master lip-reading. Their 
occasions for using the art would be sel- 
dom, but they might be of supreme im- 
portance. During the roar of battle, 
when the big guns and the rapid-firers 
are banging away, and it is almost impos- 
sible to make the voice heard above the 
din, the power to hear with the eyes on 
the part of the officers, who must give 
and receive commands, who must consult 
with one another, would be invaluable. 
References have appeared in the daily 
press during the present European war to 
the extreme difficulty the officers experi- 
ence in communicating with each other 
on the field of battle. The difficulty 
would have been obviated by a knowl- 
edge of Bulwer’s “subtile art.” 

A similar usefulness would be found 
in lip-reading for all who have to work 
in extremely noisy surroundings, as in 
factories amid the unceasing whir of ma- 
chinery, and on subway trains, where the 
noise is intensified by the hemming in of 
the sound waves. In fact even on ordi- 
nary trains conductors would find it 
easier to understand the inquiries of pas- 
sengers if they would listen and watch 
the lips, too. 

The subway is the champion murderer 
of conversation—for the hearing. Peo- 
ple do talk in the subway, but not much 
more than they have to. The deaf, how- 
ever, who can read the lips enjoy con- 
versing in the subway as well as any- 
where else. Perhaps they enjoy it more, 
realizing that here at least is one place 
where they have the advantage over their 
fellows. I have, indeed, conversed com- 
fortably and soundlessly across the aisle 
of a subway car with a lip-reading 
friend, while our fellow-passengers ob- 
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served us curiously, and, | like to be- 
lieve, enviously. Yet there is no real 
reason why a hearing person could not 
do the same thing if he would. 

The “Japanese reporter” for the New 
York World wrote as follows one time 
after being present at one of the lip- 
reading performances at my school: “The 
power to read the lips is certainly a great 
thing for anybody to learn. With this 
power * * * one can talk to all 
other people without shouting and with- 
out walking over to them. This voice- 
less talking is almost as convenient as 
wireless telegraphy.”’ He also suggests 
that ‘‘one can hear all the whispers and 
gossips of other people,” but he forgets 
that proverbially “listeners heat no good 
of themselves.” And he does not men- 
tion the possibility of being able to talk 
about other people or of making remarks 
which it is not desired that others should 
hear. That is a possibility I have often 
put into practice with my wife, who is 
not deaf, but who can read the lips a 
little, and with others who are more 
expert. If the assembled company were 
lip-readers, too, that would make the per- 
formance dangerous! 

I am not, however, advocating an ex- 
pert knowledge of lip-reading on the part 
of the. general public, though such a 
knowledge would do them no harm. But 
the reward for those who are not deaf, 
save in special cases, is hardly great 
enough to induce them to spend the time 
and effort necessary for a thorough mas- 
tery of the art. Nevertheless, practically 
every one, though with perfect hearing, 
will find ample rewards in simply watch- 
ing the lips, as well as listening, when 
circumstances make it difficult to hear. 
An example of this came to me last sum- 
mer. I was talking with the professor 
of oratory from a well-known theological 
seminary. The subject veered to lip- 


reading. He had on occasion found it 
useful when sitting in the rear of a hall 
listening to a lecturer whose voice did 
not carry; he would use his opera glasses 
and by thus watching the lips as well as 
listening he could usually understand 
without trouble. 
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There has been more or less discussion 
as to the possibility of reading the lips 
of the motion-picture actors. Without 
question it is possible to read their lips 
in part, and in some plays in very large 
part. This is another occasion when the 
deaf man who is a lip-reader has the 
advantage over his hearing neighbors in 
the audience. Yet even those hearing 
neighbors will be able to understand 
something from the lips of the actors if 
they will watch closely. Though the 
actors in the “movies” have no set lines, 
they are nowadays generally required to 
make their words conform to the action. 
This fact helps to make the lip-reading 
of their remarks a thing not too difficult 
for even the untrained eye on occasion. 

We who are deaf naturally envy the 
hearing. We may be pardoned, there- 
fore, a measure of elation when we find 
the hearing envying us. Put a hearing 
person in a room full of lip-readers and 
the effect on him is practically the same 
as the effect on a deaf non-lip-reader in 
a room full of hearing persons. So let 
me quote again, in conclusion, from the 
Japanese reporter, who had such an ex- 
perience: “Those who could hear and 
who could not read the lips were un- 
easy, and they felt as if they were kept 
out of the secrets. And when two peo- 
ple at the two ends of the big room 
talked over the heads of the audience 
they cursed their power of speech and 
envied the people hard of hearing.” 





The lip-reading entertainment course of 
The New York School for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, 18 East 41st street, New York city, in- 
cludes the following, which are given on the 
second Thursday of each month, in the after- 
noon at 3 p. m. and in the evening at 8:15 
p. m., alternately. At the first lecture tea will 
be served. No. 1. ‘tne Greatest Wish in the 
World, a lecture by Edward B. Nitchie, No- 
vember 11, 3 p.m. No. 2. Through the Island 
of Java, an illustrated lecture by Everett 
Thompson, December 9. No. 3. A literary 
afternoon tea, conducted by Miss Jane B. 
Walker, January 13. No. 4. Special moving 
pictures, chosen for their lip-readable quali- 
ties as well as for their interest, February 10. 
No. 5. A chalk talk, by George H. Warwick. 
artist and humorist, March 9. No. 6. The 
Lady Cook, a comedy in one scene, April 13, 
3 p.m. Season tickets sell at $4.50. 
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THE PRICELESS VALUE OF RHYTHM TO DEAF CHILDREN 


BY SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


HE, editor, having received a come 


munication relative to the service-. 


ability of the choralcelo in teaching deaf 
children, kindly requested me to tell the 
readers of THe VoitTa Review whether 
this remarkable instrument was _ better 
adapted than the piano for class instruc- 
tion in schools for the deaf, and if not, 
why it was not. I replied at length, ex- 
plaining why I still thought that the piano 
was the better instrument for class-room 
use. He returned my reply with the re- 
quest that I add a title and submit it as 
an article for publication in THE Vora 
Review, “Because,” he wrote, “I believe 
it will prove helpful to mothers of deaf 
children, and we cannot do too much to 
awaken mothers to the usefulness of the 
little things that are so helpful in rightly 
stimulating the mental growth of the 
deaf infant during the plastic period.” 
So here is the letter almost as I wrote it 
in June: 

About ten years ago I heard the choral- 
celo, and while I found it wonderful, I 
was not impressed with the fact of its 
being especially beneficial in instructing 
deaf children. 

Very recently I went again to the 
rooms in Boston where the choralcelo is 
exhibited and found it like nothing else 
the world of music has ever known. The 
principle is entirely new. “It utilizes 
electricity to vibrate strings and the re- 
sult is absolute purity of tone ; each string, 
corresponding to a note, has a magnet 
behind it, and when a key is depressed 
a pulsating current passes through the 
magnet, causing the string to vibrate 
without any contact of a physical nature.” 

At the right of the instrument which 
I heard was a so-called “echo,” which 
had a series of wooden pipes, and on the 
left another “echo,” which was furnished 
with magnets, but not with wooden pipes. 
I was allowed to study the intensity of 
the vibrations while the instrument was 
played. Very little vibration was felt in 


the echo having the wooden pipes, a little 
more upon the magnets of the other echo, 
and but very little upon the framework 
of the instrument itself with which the 
echoes are connected. 

I compared the strength of the vibra- 
tions with those of an organ and of a 
piano and came to the conclusion that the 
vibrations of this new instrument were 
not of sufficient intensity to be very per- 
ceptible even to the sensitive touch of a 
deaf person. 

To one who has a good degree of hear- 
ing, it seems to me that the choralcelo 
might enable him to hear certain tones 
which neither the piano nor the organ 
could give him, because its tones are so 
pure. 

I quote from The Edison Monthly, 
which says: “A synthetic or orchestral 
tone is produced, as a string under free 
vibration gives forth all possible over- 
tones of the greatest richness and purity. 
It is not marred as by the noise of rush- 
ing air in the pipes of an organ, the ham- 
mering of the strings of a piano, or the 
scrape of a bow on the violin.” 

I was told by the person who played 
upon the instrument that a man who was 
deaf to certain pitches in the sound scale 
had been put to a careful test by the use 
of the choralcelo and was able to hear 
certain sounds which the voice and vari- 
ous instruments had failed to give him. 

I think that the hearing of this man 
had not been tested by the wonderful set 
of tuning-forks, which give forth every 
tone which the human ear is capable of 
distinguishing. The use of these forks 
and also of the choralcelo in getting cer- 
tain pitches is interesting and has a cer- 
tain scientific value, but it is doubtful 
whether they are of any practical value 
in teaching deaf children. 

I have considered different musical in- 
struments with reference to the benefit to 
be derived from them in teaching speech 
to our deaf pupils and I still think the 
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piano is the best, for its rhythmic move- 
ment is easily perceived and the tones 
can be sustained or not as desired. While 
the tones of a choralcelo are very sus- 
tained, like those of an organ, tunes in 
quick time may be played and a staccato 
touch used, but the quick time and the 
staccato touch seemed to me no more 
suited to this instrument than to the or- 
gan. The choralcelo is a much more ex- 
pensive instrument than the piano, but if 
it were better suited to our purpose, it 
should be used despite the cost. 

It seems to me that the greatest benefit 
which our pupils receive from musical 
instruments is that of giving a feeling 
and appreciation of rhythm. With it 
comes a cultivation of the sense of touch 
and help in distinguishing pitch. 

In several articles* in THE Vota RE- 
VIEW and other journals I have brought 
out the idea of the inestimable value to 
the speech of an appreciation of rhythm, 
but I think I have not expressed the 
thought of introducing into the home and 
the school-room where there are young 
children every sort of instrument which 
can give rhythmic motion either with or 
without vibration, but especially those 
having musical vibrations. In this way 
one can give to the pupils a variety of 
rhythmic movement and vibration; also 
intensity or strength of vibration. 

In cases of partial hearing more oppor- 
tunities would be afforded to improve the 
hearing. A person might get help from 
one instrument which another would fail 
to give him. A great deal can be done 
in the home from the time the little deaf 
child begins to notice and enjoy motion 
and is old enough to have the brain stim- 
ulated. This will help to rouse the sense 





*A Résumé of the Rhythmic Work in the 
Horace Mann School, Boston. By Sarah Jor- 
dan Monro. 5% pages, 1 illustration. THE 
Voita Review, April, 1915. 

The Music of Speech. By Sarah Jordan 
Monro. 4 pages. Tue VoiTa Review, June, 
1913. 

Expression. By Sarah Jordan Monro. 1 
page (353). THe Vota Revirw, September, 
IQIO. 

Rhythm as an Aid to Voice Training. By 
Sarah Jordan Monro. 4 pages. The Associa- 
tion Review, February, 1900. 
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of rhythm which is lying more or less 
dormant and which will be shown in his 
speech when he begins to talk. 

I would suggest to the mother that she 
should call her child’s attention to vari- 
ous moving objects in his home. There 
is the cord or tassel which she can swing 
back and forth as it hangs from the win- 
dow shade. This motion she can follow 
with her head, hand, or body. Let her 
open the door of the tall clock and allow 
the child to watch the to-and-fro motion 
of the pendulum, also to feel the vibra- 
tion of the ticking and the striking as he 
leans his head against the case or places 
his hand upon it. She should repeat 
“tick-tock,” “‘tick-tock,’ imitating with 
her hand the motion of the pendulum 
and showing the little one how to do the 
same. She should also call his attention 
to her lips while she repeats the words. 

When she takes the child upon her 
knees for 


“Trot, trot to Boston, 
Trot, trot to Lynn, 
Trot, trot to Salem, 
And trot home again,” 

or 

“Ride a cock horse 
To Banberry cross 
To see an old woman 
Ride on a white horse,” 


the mother should emphasize the rhythm 
not only with her voice, but with her 
body. 
“Pat a cake, pat a cake, 
Baker’s man. 
So I do, master, 
Fast as I can.” 


This is especially good, for, as the 
mother takes his hands in hers to show 
him how to “pat-a-cake,” he gets through 
the sense of touch a more definite and a 
better appreciation’ of the rhythm than 
the eye could give him. Perhaps some 
one will say that we naturally give these 
nursery rhymes with rhythmic action. 
It is true; but my suggestions are for the 
mothers and others who wish to help 
deaf children, but who have little sense 
of rhythm, and if they have “no music in 
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their souls” they cannot impart to the 
pupils that important element of music. 
Let every one feel it, really feel rhythm 
in every muscle of his body. “Rhythm 
must get into the muscles,” as I said in 
a recent article. 

I would suggest to the teacher and also 
to the mother that they visit the 5 and 
10-cent stores as the most prolific source 
of active toys. Let them select the red 
ball suspended by a string or a piece of 
rubber. This can be hung, not too near 
the eyes, and can, with a gentle push, be 
made to swing back and forth, giving 
the long, even motion like the less at- 
tractive cord of the window shade. 
There, too, they may get the toy donkey, 
whose head, hanging loosely on a tiny 
hook inside his hollow body, will sway 
backward and forward, another even, 
steady motion. “Billikens,” too, gives 
a like rhythmic motion, not from side to 
side like the donkey, but up and down, 
as he bows smilingly to the child. They 
can get the “bunny” that hops, or can be 
made to hop, slowly and evenly or with 
a short hop and_a long slower one, giv- 
ing the idea of the long and short beats. 
The child should be encouraged to imi- 
tate these movements. Let him be the 
hopping rabbit, the donkey, and Billi- 
kens, too. Toys should also be selected 
with reference to the power to give 
musical tones or simply sound vibrations. 
The child may be given the tin rattle, 
upon which he feels the movement of the 
something within its hollow interior, the 
“squeaking” doll or animal, the vibra- 
tions of whose sound mechanism can be 
felt upon its body. 

In imitating the sounds of animals the 
mother should emphasize the rhythm and 
let the child place its hands upon her 
chest to feel the vibrations of her voice, 
watch her lips and try to imitate their 
movement as far as possible. 

The modern infant is not rocked in 
the cradle nor gently patted as its mother 
holds it in her arms, rocking backward 
and forward singing or humming, “Bye, 
low, bye, low,’ and dozens of other 
nursery tunes. So he loses the oppor- 
tunity to acquire rhythm through this 
pleasing, soothing, sleep-inducing means, 
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which the baby of former days enjoyed 
and by which he doubtless profited. 

I believe as the little child grows older 
she will be allowed, even by the most 
approved methods of bringing up chil- 
dren, to rock her doll in the cradle or 
on her lap. We know how much the 
rhythmic motion delights her. To the 
mother, the teacher and to friends of the 
young deaf child, | would say, “Do not 
lose any opportunities of giving to him 
the idea of rhythmic motion and vibra- 
tion.” It will not only give pleasure to 
him, but will help to spontaneity in 
thought and will bring into his speech 
that element which we agree with Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell is absolutely 
necessary. 

May I be allowed to quote from Dr. 
Bell, although I did so in a recent article, 
the following statement: “Accent and 
rhythm, I think, are more important than 
exact pronunciation. Ordinary people 
who know nothing of phonetics or elocu- 
tion have difficulty in understanding slow 
speech composed of perfect elementary 
sounds, while they have no difficulty in 
comprehending an imperfect gabble if 
only the accent and rhythm are natural.” 





The California Teachers’ Association and 
the Director for California of the National 
Education Association prepared a handsome 
souvenir book and presented copies to the 
visiting teachers at the Fifty-third Annual 
Convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion and International Congress of Education, 
held at Oakland, Cal., August 16 to 28, 1915. 
The book contains many handsome views of 
the Exposition, and also portraits of the school 
officials in California and of eminent men who 
have been striving to promote education, both 
in the West and elsewhere. 





The Volta Bureau desires to complete its 
collection of “Courses of Study,” issued by 
schools for the deaf, and its collection of 
“Handbooks” and “Manuals.” Whenever a 
new pamphlet, catalogue, circular, report, or 
other publication is printed, please mail a copy 
to the Volta Bureau, where it will be accessible 
to all who may desire to ,refer to it. Do not 
forget that nowhere else in the world is there 
a collection of literature relating to the deaf 
so extensive and comprehensive and so nearly 
complete as the collection in the library in the 
Volta Bureau. Help to make it even more 
nearly complete. 
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HOME SCHOOLS FOR LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


BY FRED DELAND 


READVILLE, MAss., 
August 10, 1915. 
To the Editor. 


Dear Sir: I am surprised that more homes 
for little deaf children, between the ages of 
two and a half and five, on the order of the 
“Sarah Fuller Home,” in West Medford, Mass., 
have not been established before now in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

The “Sarah Fuller Home,” the first for such 
young children, was started 27 years ago, and 
in all that time there are not more than two 
or three other schools for such young children 
in the whole country. 

The “Home” is always full, with children 
from towns mostly in Massachusetts; and as 
there must be as many /ittle deaf children in 
other parts of the country, it seems very 
strange no one has been philanthropic enough 
to have started more such schools. 

Sincerely yours, 
FANNY Brooks. 


HE wise suggestion offered by Miss 

Brooks is worthy of being carried 
out by some of the noble-minded men 
and women of our country, who, ap- 
preciating the responsibilities that are 
ever the accompaniment of great wealth, 
are constantly contributing personal serv- 
ice, as well as funds, yet whose names 
rarely appear in the press. 

The West and the South are in urgent 
need of endowed home schools of the 
“Sarah Fuller Home” type, where a large 
number of deaf children can be trained 
during that golden plastic period that 
ranges from two years or younger to six 
and seven years of age, no matter how 
poverty-stricken the parents may be. 
Texas sorely needs such a school ; so does 
Minnesota. It would prove a great bless- 
ing if every State had such an endowed 
preparatory school ; and it is well for par- 
ents of hearing children to remember that 
while they may have no deaf children 
today, many other parents do have. 
Again, who can say into what family 
deafness may not enter within the next 
few months? And when deafness does 
come, then the members of the family 
wonder why so little has been done in 





behalf of the deaf child. Thus, if you 
are able to help in this good work, why 
not do it now? Even though your re- 
ward is only the satisfaction of a duty 
well done, yet the home you build and 
endow, or aid in building, is certain to 
prove of inestimable value to hundreds 
of other parents into whose homes deaf- 
ness has entered or may enter. 

For the benefit of all who may be in- 
terested, references to three endowed 
homes for little deaf children follow. It 
should be remembered that in addition to 
these three endowed homes there are a 
number of excellent private but unen- 
dowed schools for deaf children, the ad- 
dresses of which will be found in our 
advertising pages. No better schools can 
be found in any country than these pri- 
vate home schools, but each is dependent — 
for maintenance on the payments made 
by parents of pupils. In some cases par- 
ents are not always able to meet the 
promised payments, and it was only an 
insufficient income that compelled the 
closing of two private schools for little 
deaf children within the past 12 months. 

Recently a little deaf child, both of 
whose parents are deaf and, in a sense, 
poverty-stricken, was brought to a teacher 
by the parents, who implored her to take 
their child and teach it to speak and to 
read speech, something the parents were 
unable to do, as they had been trained 
by the silent method. From other States 
come similar reports where hard-working 
parents strive to afford their deaf chil- 
dren a better mental equipment than the 
parents ever can enjoy, yet this worthy 
desire of these ambitious parents is often 
barred by their own lack of education, 
which limits their wages to an amount 
barely sufficient for sustenance. 

Will you do all in your power to help 
these little deaf children whom fate has 
consigned to poverty-stricken homes, yet 
who are often found to be exceptionally 
bright and capable? And will you do it 
now? 

















I, THE SARAH FULLER HOME SCHOOL 


“The Sarah Fuller Home. for Little 
Children Who Cannot Hear” was found- 
ed early in 1888 by Mrs. Francis Brooks 
“for the purpose of giving a home, with 
care and instruction, to such deaf little 
children as are too young to enter the 
day schools for the deaf, and also for 
those whose parents or guardians cannot 
give at home the preliminary instruction 
which the loss of hearing renders neces- 
sary’; for Mrs. Brooks believed that deaf 
children should receive systematic in- 
struction “at a much earlier period than 
hearing children.” All the children in 
this Home are instructed by the oral 
method, without use of the sign language 
or the finger alphabet. 

The Home was opened on June 15, 
1888, and four pupils were enrolled. 
During the school year ending in June, 
1914, there were 16 pupils. More pupils 
could easily have been secured, but “it is 
not the intention to develop this Home 
into a large institution for many children. 
Its ambition is to improve the quality of 
its work and to make the Home a model 
for similar schools elsewhere.” Children 
are accepted from two years to five years 
of age. Where parents or relatives are 
able to pay for the care and tuition, a 
reasonable charge is made. With careful 
economy, it costs about $400 per pupil 
per year to maintain the Home; in other 
words, an income of at least $6,000 a year 
is required to meet expenses. 

In 1893 Mr, and Mrs. Francis Brooks 
passed away, and immediately friends 
started to raise an endowment fund for 
the Home to insure the permanency of 
the work as a memorial to these earnest 
workers. This fund now exceeds $50,- 
000, the income from which is used in 
maintaining the Home. Three other 
funds have also been provided: The 
Charlotte Kingsbury Fund, which now 
amounts to about $26,500; the Ellen R. 
Dwight Scholarship Fund of $5,000, and 
the Frances Mary Mackay Fund of $10,- 
000. Then there have been several gifts 
and bequests ranging from $500 to $3,- 
000. About $900 is received from annual 
while the receipts from 


subscribers, 
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“sales” and entertainments given by 
friends bring a goodly sum, over $500 
being received from a “play” given last 
year. Worthy of note, too, are the valu- 
able contributions in the form of expert 
training so freely given by present and 
former teachers of the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, in Boston. 


2. THE MC COWEN HOME SCHOOL, 


In 1883 Miss Mary McCowen opened 
the McCowen Oral School for Young 
Deaf Children in Chicago. Miss Mc- 
Cowen, being a pioneer in aural, as well 
as oral, training, originally intended the 
school for children whose latent sense of 
hearing might be developed by auricular 
training; but soon the larger number of 
her pupils were of the totally deaf type. 
Her first circulars announced that pupils 
would be received at the age of five years, 
but soon one of four years was accepted, 
then one of three, and soon thereafter an 
infant kindergarten department was es- 
tablished. In 1890 the school was incor- 
porated. The expenses of the school 
were met by tuition fees from parents 
who could afford to pay, supplemented 
by donations and gifts from generous 
friends. Practically Miss McCowen’s 
school was a philanthropic undertaking, 
as there was no endowment, no State aid 
was received, and many of the parents 
were unable to pay the pro-rata cost of 
maintenance and tuition. 

In 1895, at the solicitation of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education, the advanced 
pupils, with their teacher, Miss Eudora 
Montgomery, were transferred to the 
Yale public school and became the nu- 
cleus of the Chicago oral public schools, 
and Miss McCowen was, in September, 
1895, made supervisor of the Chicago 
public day schools for the deaf. The 
work of the McCowen School, with the 
teachers’ training class, was continued 
by Miss Cornelia Bingham (now Mrs. 
George W. Eggers) until the year 1905. 
At that time the school work was trans- 
ferred to the public school and organized 
as the Deaf Oral Department of the Chi- 
cago Normal School. Miss McCowen 
was made head of the Teachers’ Training 
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Department in the college; Miss Bing- 
ham her assistant, and the teachers from 
the McCowen School were placed in 
charge of the classes of deaf children in 
the Parker Practice School. The kinder- 
garten class for children from two to five 
years of age was maintained in the Mc- 
Cowen School for several years, when it, 
too, was transferred to the public schools 
for its school work. 

The McCowen School Home, at 414 
Normal Parkway, continues to provide a 
“home” for a limited number of deaf 
children who, for various reasons, cannot 
otherwise attend the public-school classes, 
giving preference, as always, to the very 
young. The children at the Home are 
furnished safe conduct to and from the 
public school and are. provided with the 
necessary home companionship and care 
and teaching and training for their out- 
of-school hours. On October first of this 
year the McCowen School Home com- 
pleted its 32d year of service in the in- 
terest of the education of little deaf chil- 
dren. 


3. MISS GARRETT’S HOME SCHOOL 


Another home school is the “Home for 
the Training in Speech of Deaf Children 
Before They Are of School Age.” It was 


founded by Emma and Mary S. Garrett, 
February 2, 1892, but became a State in- 
stitution for the deaf June 20, 1893. It 
is located at 2201 Belmont avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Children are admitted from 
two to eight years of age, and about 60 
State pupils are taken care of; also six 
pay pupils from other States. Since 1893 
Miss Mary Garrett has been the principal, 
She believes that the only medium 
through which clear and complete ideas 
can be communicated and through which 
children can be properly developed is 
speech and language; that a deaf child 
should be “taught speech at the same 
natural age as its hearing brother or sis- 
ter,” and that Freebelian principles should 
guide all instruction, and that it is the ac- 
quiring and using of speech and language 
at the natural age and under the proper 
natural home conditions that insure high- 
est efficiency. Miss Garrett further holds 
that the outcome of instruction of this 
character, under the advantages offered 
in properly managed home schools, is 
that by the time these deaf children have 
acquired sufficient speech and language 
nearly all are ready to enter schools for 
hearing children. That is why she has 
earnestly advocated the establishing of 
home schools in every State. 


LANGUAGE IN THE HOME 
BY LYDIA F. HIGGINS 


OME is the natural place for ac- 

quiring language. If the parents 
use correct language, a hearing child nat- 
urally speaks correctly. With a deaf 
child much help is needed, and father 
and mother are in a position to give that 
help better than any one else. They know 
and love the child and are interested in 
everything that benefits him. Mother 


gets closer to him than any other person. 
An active, wide-awake boy must express 
himself, and mother is the one most in- 
terested in what he has to tell. As some 
one has well said: “Every mother sees 
the angel in her boy.” Fortunate are we 
if we can bring it to the sight of others. 


The language lessons of the home 
should be always natural and interesting. 
The methods must grow and develop 
with the boy. What I did for my boy 
another mother could not follow exactly. 
I have written, without any attempt at 
theorizing, a simple account of what my 
experience has been, hoping that others 
may obtain from it some helpful sugges- 
tions. 

While James was in the Sarah Fuller 
Home for Little Deaf Children, which 
he entered at the age of three years and 
eight months, I kept in close touch with 
him, visiting the home every week. Thus 
I learned the vocabulary taught him and 
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something of the methods of teaching 
the deaf. I shall never cease to be grate- 
ful to his teachers for their sympathy 
and kindly interest in me and my boy. 

The first summer vacation was a time 
of great delight. His articulation was 
very imperfect, but I soon learned what 
the imperfections were, so that I could 
understand him and help correct his ar- 
ticulation. Not being an articulation 
teacher, I did not attempt to teach new 
sounds. I helped him to use what he al- 
ready knew. For example, he could say 
wa and ta, so I taught him to say water. 
In the class-room he could give the 
sounds of all the letters very well, but in 
trying to talk he made many mistakes. 
At that time he used single words chiefly. 
During the summer I helped him to form 
a number of simple sentences, such as 
“Father will come on the car,” “I love 
you,” etc. 

After a second year in the home he 
was promoted to a day’ school, thus giv- 
ing us an opportunity to help him every 
day. His first home work consisted 
largely of reading from simple primers, 
by sentences as far as possible. Some- 
times he would read a sentence aloud to 
me and then repeat from memory to his 
father until he made him understand. 

Much easy reading is necessary in 
order to give freedom. James read eight 
or more easy primers, reading the first 
part of several, then going back and read- 
ing the harder parts. This reading he 
did for pleasure, usually after an early 
supper. I did not attempt to make him 
understand it all or to drill thoroughly on 
much of it; that I left for the teachers 
to do in school. If a lesson was not in- 
teresting we omitted it. 

As he began to express himself in sen- 
tences, I corrected the errors and helped 
him to form sentences. This required 
much patience on his part and mine, as 
the same errors were corrected over and 
over again. 

During the summer of his eighth year, 
which we spent at our summer cottage in 
Asbury Grove, I was able to help him 
considerably with written as well as 
spoken language. Every day there were 
new experiences of great interest to him. 
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He rode the pony, went into the hayfield 
with the men, rode on the hay, helped 
feed the pigs, watched the men spray the 
trees, watched the different animals in 
the barn, as well as the squirrels, birds, 
and insects; saw the men milk the cows; 
went fishing, played ball with the boys, 
dominoes at home, chopped wood with a 
dull hatchet, swung from the tall trees, 
went to the grocery store, to the post- 
office, etc. 

At first I wrote for him lessons about 
these experiences—about the pony, the 
scarlet tanager that lighted on our ve- 
randa, the turtle that we found. All the 
time he was talking about these things 
whenever he could stop playing long 
enough to do so. Later he would tell me 
about what he did and I would write it 
for him, as spelling and writing were 
rather difficult and tiresome for him, and 
I wanted his summer lessons to be a 
pleasure and not a burden. 

A little deaf child speaks brokenly, like 
one learning a foreign language. For 
example, in writing about the seeds of 
the Norway spruce, he said: “Put seed in 
ground; put water; Christmas tree will 
grow. Christmas tree will large.” For 
“my teeth are not sore” he said, “My 
teeth did not sore.” As far as possible I 
correct all errors and he usually stands 
corrected, but occasionally he thinks 
mother does not know. His teacher 
knows. For example, he insisted that it 
should be one sheep and two sheeps. If 
he has not the language to express him- 
self he either draws a picture or acts it 
out. Then I tell him how to express it 
in words, because we do not wish him to 
use the sign-language. 

We were fortunate in having near us 
during this vacation an experienced ar- 
ticulation teacher, who gave him a lesson 
every morning for about a month, cor- 
recting his articulation and helping him 
with speech reading. 

He also wrote letters to his big brother 
and sister. Much help was necessary 
with these —sometimes dictating sen- 
tences, helping with the spelling and con- 
struction of sentences. All of this work 
was done at odd moments when he could 
be caught, leaving him plenty of time for 
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play and rest. He learned many facts 
about nature. He knew that if a maple 
seed was planted a maple tree would 
grow. One day in the fall I showed him 
some milkweed seeds, teaching the name. 
After thinking a moment, he asked, “By 
and by grow a cow?” 

Before he was eight years old he was 
in the second grade of the day school 
with deaf pupils whose average age was 
eleven or twelve. Like most boys, he is 
‘not especially interested in written lan- 
guage and he lacks the power of applica- 
tion. When he fails in school his teacher 
allows me to help him at home, giving 
him credit for the work done. I try to 
have the work his own as much as pos- 
sible, supplying chiefly the motive power. 

About once a month I visit the school, 
finding out what his weakest points are, 
so that I may help where it is most 
needed. Before Christmas he began to 
write about interesting things that he saw 
or did at home or on his way to school. 
Some of these were very good. At 
Christmas time he had a present of a 
diary that was fairly large, with a ruled 
page for each day. Each day during sev- 
eral months he wrote a paragraph in this 
book, with my help, usually about some- 
thing of personal interest to him. Occa- 
sionally it was necessary for me to sug- 
gest a subject. He wrote with a pen di- 
rectly into the book. He composed a sen- 
tence at a time, orally, giving me oppor- 
tunity to correct the language; then he 
would write it in the book. I helped with 
the spelling when necessary. On Sun- 
days he wrote lessons on religious sub- 
jects, suggestions for which we got from 
“First Steps for Little Feet,” by Charles 
Foster. Sometimes he wrote about a pic- 
ture or reproduced a story. 

The following are some selections from 
this diary: 

JAN. 19, 1915.—This is my birthday. 
I am eight years old. William and Ray- 
mond came to supper. Mother invited 
them. We had ice-cream and cake. My 


birthday cake had eight candles. Bill and 
I blew out the lights. 

Fes. 6, 1915.—Mother is making some 
molasses candy. She is pulling the candy. 
It is getting hard and she is warming it 
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over the fire. It was dark. 
ing light. 
She gave me a piece. 
wrap it in waxed paper. 
may take some to school. 

FEB. 26, 1915.—Mother and I went on 
the car to the dentist. I like dentists. 
Their coats are white. There was a sore 
on my gums. He opened the sore. [| 
cried a little. A man said, “Is it sore?” 
I said, “No sore.” 


It is grow- 
Mother is cutting the candy, 


It is good. I will 
Mother says I 


When April came he was allowed to 
play longer out of doors. The writing 
became monotonous and my time more 
fully occupied, so that we omitted the 
written lessons except when there was 
something especially interesting to write 
about, giving our spare time to conver- 
sation and reading. It took considerable 
thought to answer such questions as 
“What are the soldiers fighting for?” 
“What is the rain for?’ “What is a 
mouse for?” “Who made the hen?” 
“Who made the egg?” “How do bananas 
grow?” etc. 

My plan for future work is to teach 
language not as an end in itself, but in 
every way possible to help James to ex- 
press himself clearly. If he loses in- 
terest I use little devices for holding his 
attention. He sometimes thinks he is 
sick at lesson time and recovers as soon 
as it is over. One great fault in his ar- 
ticulation is the omission of breath con- 
sonants, especially s. For a time in the 
reading I underlined every letter that he 
omitted. As he disliked very much to have 
the book soiled with the pencil-marks, he 
would pronounce more carefully. That 
worked for a time; then I tried another 
device. We counted every s in a para- 
graph, and as he read I kept account of 
those pronounced correctly. I found 
that a slight reward for carefulness gave 
much better results than punishment for 
neglect. 

My aim for my boy is that he shall ac- 
quire a full normal vocabulary and be 
able to speak easily and pleasantly, so 
that all may understand him, and that 
he shall be able to read speech, so that he 
may acquire a liberal education that shall 
fit him to take his place in the world, to 

bear his share of the world’s burdens. 
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HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MOTHER OF A DEAF 
CHILD 


BY EMMA ROBERTS 


HEN the average child can talk 

fairly well, he begins to ask ques- 
tions, and the deaf child tries to do the 
same thing. In some way or other, the 
child will let you know what he is trying 
to find out, and hard as it may be to 
answer him, so that you are sure he 
understands, always remember the old 
saying, that “curiosity is the mother of 
knowledge.” So you must answer him 
just as you would any other little child. 
Already you have spoken the names of 
objects so often that he will recognize 
some of the words. Then he will want 
to know about actions. Even before this 
he will need descriptive words. Why was 
his finger burned? Show the difference 
between hot and cold; then when this is 
firmly fixed, between warm and hot; be- 
tween warm and cold. Water in the dif- 
ferent degrees is the easiest thing to use. 
In summer show the difference in tem- 
perature in the shade and in the sun. As 
soon as you begin you will find that every 
thing you have can be used for more 
illustrations than you ever imagined. If 
you are illustrating with water, of course 
cold water and hot water will be im- 
pressed on the little mind. In fact, as 
soon as a few nouns are known, adjec- 
tives come so naturally that they must be 
used. You practically cannot think of a 
ball or an apple without thinking of 
round, and of course the child will have 
a large ball and a small, and very likely 
the large ball will be red; so you will 
bring in color, and before you know it he 
will have two or three things of the same 
kind, and you will be using numbers with 
him. 

It will take a long time to bring about 
this knowledge of objects, and it will not 
do to use the same thing too continu- 
ously ; but it is well to remember that all 
children understand things, especially ob- 
jects, according to the number of sensa- 
tions experienced while learning about 





them. The child tries to touch, taste, and 
handle, as well as look, at every new ob- 
ject. Thus an orange appears yellow to 
the eye, rough to the touch, sweet to the 
taste, soft to pressure, round to sight and 
touch. So encourage this little one to 
handle things, but show him how to do 
it in an intelligent-way. Long before he 
will know what you are trying to do, 
show him that a ball, an orange, an 
apple, or other object you may happen to 
have, is round. In this way uncon- 
sciously you. will train him in the habit 
of comparing different objects, as well 
as in the habit of attention and of con- 
centration. 

Then as to actions ; and here comes the 
second characteristic of mental develop- 
ment—imitation—and the first phase of 
this is muscular. Watch a child, even 
before he can walk, and you are almost 
sure to see some motions which we are 
apt to say are family characteristics. 
More likely the child is unconsciously 
imitating some one whom he sees every 
day, and he does things because those 
about him are doing them. From the 
first, or as early as he can walk, you must 
teach the name of the act he is perform- 
ing. This is the way we do with all chil- 
dren. We tell all little tots to come, to 
stand, to laugh. And so with the deaf 
child, only when we first wish to call his 
attention to the lips, as we talk about the 
thing he is doing, we must perform the 
same act and let him imitate us. You 
walk and the child walks; you run and 
he runs; you laugh and he laughs. When 
you have done this with him many times, 
and he at last understands what the mo- 
tions of your lips mean, tell him to do it 
and see how eagerly he obeys. These 
little folks like to show their new accom- 
plishments as well as do the other chil- 
dren. It is to him a play and he likes it 
because you are playing with him. 

Before you are aware of it you can 
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tell him to bring you different things, to 
open or shut the door, to go out of doors, 
or, if out, you can practically call him to 
come in. Every action, however, should 
be done by you before you attempt to 
talk about it. This impresses it upon his 
mind, because you must at once have him 
do just as you did. And remember he 
will do everything just as you do; there- 
fore, do all things in just the right way. 
Especially teach him early the little cour- 
tesies of life and he will have no trouble 
about them later. Teach him to behave 
properly at the table—for you do; to 
greet others cordially—for you do; to 
help others about him—for you do. 

Muscular imitation will also come in 
when he tries to speak, for he will try if 
he sees that you always communicate 
with him in this way. When you open 
your mouth and show him your tongue 
as it lays flat behind your teeth, and you 
place his little fingers lightly on your 
throat, while you give the sound ah, it 
will not be long before he tries to do the 
same thing. Be very careful about this, 
and while he is young do not try to force 
the tones; but if his voice is at all nat- 
ural, let him know that it is to be used 
in more ways than merely crying or 
screaming. Encourage him to audible 
laughter and to all the little childish 
squeals and giggles possible, but do not 
stress much about speech until the latter 
part of this period. Only remember to 
keep the mouth, nose, and throat in good 
condition. 

One of the very best things to do for 
a deaf child by the time he is four years 
old is to get the Montesorri apparatus, 
or, if this is not possible, to make as 
much of it as you can. Let the child use 
it just as any child would, giving the 
things to him in the proper order for his 
development. Madame Montesorri’s di- 
rections about it are very plain and her 
books can be obtained at almost any 
library. The whole idea is that of self- 
development, which is the best thing for 
any child. He will enjoy working with 
the various objects, and while he may not 
learn number he will learn size and form, 
and, best of all, he will learn for himself 


how to control his own muscular actions, 
and, as we say, he will learn how to do 
things. In other words, he will learn 
through using these objects how to be 
constructive rather than destructive. 
Even the sand-paper letters will be en- 
joyed (and, incidentally, rough may be 
taught). Compare the shape of these 
letters with the large letters used for the 
titles of newspapers and magazines, or 
large-lettered advertisements, until the 
child understands that they have a mean- 
ing, then make short words, the names of 
the objects he knows, and he will soon 
realize that they stand for something. 
Give him a blackboard and crayons or 
pencil and paper, and while he will not 
“burst in writing,” as we are told the 
Italian children do after using the Mon- 
tesorri apparatus, yet he will try and 
copy them. All this will be a great help 
when the time comes that he must learn 
to read and write. 

Also, if possible, get him some of the 
kindergarten gifts, if he only uses them 
as building material. These can all be 
used for sense training, and the earlier 
he gets the habit of distinguishing differ- 
ent forms the easier these things will be 
for him. Also give him paper, with 
paints and pencils, and let him try his 
hand with them, even if he only smears. 
He will enjoy playing with them and, in- 
cidentally, he will learn a good deal, espe- 
cially how to use his hands. Have some 
one draw things for him and encourage 
him to do the same—not at all to make 
an artist, but to develop the habit of ob- 
servation, which he will need so much all 
his life. 

It is necessary, also, to give the child 
the idea of rhythm as early as possible, 
and do this, if you can, with a piano. 
But, you may say, the child cannot hear, 
so what is the use? No; but he can feel 
it. Have him place his hands on the 
piano when he is four years old or so, 
and then play something simple, with 
very distinctly marked time—not rag- 
time—but the regular 2/4 or 3/4 time. 
After he has become a little accustomed 
to the vibrations of the piano, so that the 
novelty of it has worn off, when you play 
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have some one count the time and accen- 
tuate the beats very much. Sometime 
later than this, when he is feeling the 
rhythmic motion, have some one—a child, 
if possible—dance in time to the music. 
It will surprise you to see how soon your 
deaf child will do the same thing and 
what accurate time he will keep. Then 
learn some of the rhythmic physical ex- 
ercises and teach them to the child; have 
him do them with other children, if you 
can, and see how he responds to the 
pleasant motions just as do his play- 
mates. 

If he is trying to articulate, have him 
practise rhythmically, Aan, ah—Ah, ah— 
AH, ah, ah—au, ah, ah—until the idea of 
rhythm is made part of his nature. Have 
him march with other boys, if possible, 
and as you say right, left; right, left; he 
will take as much delight in responding as 
will the other little fellows, and if you 
get him a cap and drum he will involun- 
tarily go to playing soldier, and you will 
find that he is coming into the next phase 
of imitation—realistic imitation—he is 
playing soldier. 

If you live near a zoo and let him see 
the animals often enough, it will be an 
easy matter for him to play bear; and 
after he is four years old, if the other 
children in the neighborhood have Indian 
suits, get him one, and he will join right 
in with the other children and have the 
same pleasure that all the rest are hav- 
ing. With a girl she will have all the 
domestic joys and pleasures other girls 
have, as she plays with her own dolls and 
furniture and dishes. With all this, let 
the child, whether boy or girl, help you 
about the house, and so by working along 
the lines of natural curiosity and imita- 
tion you will give your child a natural, 
happy childhood, and that is all you can 
do for any child. 

Another thing will be of great use to 
him in after life,especiallyif he goes away 
to school, and that is, even by the time he 
is five years old, to be allowed to handle 
money. Of course, with small children 
it will be more often nickels and pennies 
than anything else. Like all other chil- 
dren, he will know what he wants at the 
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store; so make a play of it, and just as 
other children play store, so let him. He 
will learn the meaning of money and ex- 
change in this way, and while he will 
know no more the value of the money 
than do other children, it will be of just 
the same help to him that it is to all chil- 
dren to do the thing that he sees grown 
people doing. 

While you are playing all these things 
with the child, talk about them with him 
as you would if he were not deaf, and he 
will learn many of the terms which we 
all use, even though he may not be able 
to express them in language. The more 
practise he has of grasping the meaning 
of sentences—short ones, of course—the 
easier it will be for him at a later period 


_to grasp the definite meaning of words, 


as they will be taught him when he comes 
to combine the elements which he will be 
taught during his first year at school. If 
you will only think it out, this is the way 
that all children learn. When they are 
young we teach them the names of things 
unconsciously ; then we forget that they 
do not understand all the language we 
use, and we tell them stories and talk 
about all that goes on around us. Then 
when they go to school they learn to 
spell, which is the practical combining of 
the various elements or letters, and this 
is exactly what we should do with a deaf 
child who is to be trained by the oral 
method. 

Of course, this calls for an immense 
amount of patience on the part of the 
parents, and more repetition is necessary 
than we consciously use with a child who 
is not deaf. But the truth is that the 
child who can hear learns unconsciously 
from hearing things talked about in a 
casual manner. For example, take the 
article butter; every child knows what 
that is because he eats it. Very likely 
you have never consciously taught him 
the word butter, but you tell him many 
times that he must eat his bread and but- 
ter, then you will probably discuss with 
some member of the family the price of 
butter; he hears you do this, and while 
you are not talking to him it all sinks 
into his little mind and remains there. 
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Quite likely when you have him with you 
you will go into a store and buy some 
butter and he sees it and remembers it, 
yet you are having no thought that you 
are teaching the child about the very sim- 
ple and every-day article of butter. 
Now, let us take the deaf child ; he also 
eats the bread and buter. But you must 
make a special effort to let him see the 
word butter on your lips. At the table, 
while he is a little fellow, he must learn 
it by having his attention consciously 
called to it. And this must be done many, 
many times before he will know at all 
what you are trying to show him. You 
must take a piece of bread (after he has 
learned that) and let him see you spread 
the butter on it, then he must spread 
some bread and butter for himself; he 
must learn how to use it neatly without 
dropping any. He must see some one 
make cake and cream the butter and 
sugar, and whenever it is used for a long 
time he must see the word butter on the 
lips. This must all be done consciously 
with him; but if you will compare the 
two children you will see that it is no more 
actual effort to teach all this to the deaf 
child than it is to the one who is not deaf. 
Only with the deaf child you must de- 
liberately set about it and systematically 
keep it up until you are sure that he as- 
sociates the motion of the lips as you say 
this word with this particular article. 
The real difference in the two children is 
that one of them learns these every-day 
things unsystematically and unconsciously 
and the other learns the same thing in a 
systematic way and with more conscious 
effort on the part of parent and teacher. 
Also, in regard to actions, you must 
show him how to do all kinds of things 
which you will be apt to say that other 
children know intuitively. They really 
do not; they have learned them through 
imitation. Think back and see if you can 
remember when you first learned the ex- 
pression, “Behind the door.” Probably 


you will discover that you cannot remem- 
ber when you learned it, and yet there 
must have been a time when you did not 
know it. So with the little deaf child, 
you must take a definite time and show 


him what you mean. Put something be- 
hind the door. Then he will want to do 
the same thing, and so after much trying 
and a great deal of patience on your part 
he will learn it. I once heard that three 
qualifications were necessary for a mis- 
sionary: The first was patience, the sec- 
ond was more patience, and the third was 
a great deal more patience. Exactly the 
same patience is needed when one is 
teaching a little deaf child, for even a 
very little impatience will spoil all the 
effects of many minutes’ work. 

The third phase of idealistic imitation 
and the characteristic of imagination are 
generally among the latest developments 
of this period, and in a deaf child they 
may be of slower development than with 
one who can hear. It depends much on 
the nature of the child. Some children 
have very little imagination; others have 
a great deal. But as a general thing this 
development is not often noticed in a 
deaf child until about the seventh year. 
However, playing “pretend” games as 
much as possible after the third year will 
be a great help toward developing imagi- 
nation. And here again we go to the old 
nursery stories which have been the joy 
of all children, and the story of the 
“Three Bears,” well illustrated, as well 
as “Cinderilla,” and all the old-time fa- 
vorites will prove of much help in this 
development. Of course, the child will 
enjoy the modern “moving pictures,” and 
when well chosen these will not only be a 
pleasure to him, but also a means of un- 
conscious education. 

It is often asked, How can the moral 
and spiritual development of a deaf child 
be brought about? The only reply I can 
make is that it is in just the same way 
that such development takes place in any 
other child. If the home life is what it 
should be, there will be no difficulty about 
it. All children naturally live a life of 
faith. The parents and friends are im- 
plicitly trusted. There is no question as 
to the truth of any statement made to a 
child. So and so “said so” is one of their 
greatest arguments and reasons. So what 
is needed to develop this characteristic is 
for parents and friends to be honest and 
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truthful with the child, so that he will 
know that if a promise is made—any 
promise—it will be kept. It would be 
better for all children if there was no 
equivocation with them. The old com- 
mand, “Let your yea be yea and your 
nay nay” will do more toward giving the 
deaf child the right ideas of truth and 
rectitude than anything else. 

All children during this first period are 
sincere, unless they are forced through 
evil circumstances to become deceitful. 
Deaf children are, as a rule, unusually 
sincere and unaffected. If they like a 
person, they show it plainly. If they do 
not like any one, they are equally as frank 
about it. This extreme sincerity often 
leads them into trouble with their play- 
mates; but it is really such an excellent 
trait that they should be carefully trained 
in such a way that it will be a strong fac- 
tor in their character. All children like 
to do little things for their friends, and 
deaf children are no exception to this. 

sut, like all the rest of us, it may be nec- 

essary to insist that they can show equal 
courtesy to one whom they do not like 
quite as well without being at all insin- 
cere. 

Self-interest is also evident in all chil- 
dren. Every small child feels that when 
he demands attention he should be imme- 
diately cared for. He is the center of 
his whole little universe. He wants the 
moon and the stars and all other things 
attainable and unattainable. Unfortu- 
nately, the tendency in many homes is to 
give in to the deaf child, because it seems 
difficult to explain things to him. It may 
not seem so impossible if we will remem- 
ber that most of the explaining, as we 
call it, which we give to other children 
falls not on deaf ears, but on ears not 
yet trained to the comprehension of the 
greater part of the language in which we 
too often conceal our meaning. So, while 
the characteristic of self-interest is nat- 
ural to this period of the child’s life, care 
should be taken to show him that others 
have their interests also, which should 
be duly respected. 

Here we may speak of the importance 
of having the child understand the mean- 
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ing of “mine and thine,” and this is more 
easily done in a family where there are 
other children than it is with an only 
child. As early as possible let the little 
one have toys of his own, and, as far as 
possible, make him responsible for their 
care, for putting them in place when he 
has finished playing with them; but also 
see that he is not allowed to monopolize 
the toys of other children, as will prob- 
ably be his tendency if he is not properly 
trained along this line. But be sure and 
remember that this tendency is naturally 
no greater in a deaf child than in one 
who hears. Probably the greatest differ- 
ence is that the deaf child has been 
yielded to a little more frequently than 
has been good for him. It is hard for 
the child to understand that whatever he 
sees about him does not belong to him, 
and that he must not touch everything in 
sight ; but the sooner he is made to un- 
derstand this the easier it will be for him 
when he goes away from home, espe- 
cially if he goes to school at an early age. 

3y letting him have some definite pos- 
sessions of his own he will soon under- 
stand the loss it means if by chance they 
are broken or misplaced, and so will 
make him careful about handling things 
as nothing else will. Deaf children are 
no more careless than are others, but 
they all need to be shown how to take 
care of things, and with any of us this is 
more interesting when they are our own 
than when they belong to some one else. 

All this training which may seem to be 
given to the child for the purpose of lip- 
reading has for its real foundation the 
training of the child in character. This 
is or should be the real reason for all 
education, and deaf children have proved 
that, properly trained, they are as fine 
members of society or, perhaps we should 
say, of the great social body as are any 
others. Even at this early period, traits 
of character are shown which should be 
encouraged, and others that must be dis- 
couraged, that the child may go out into 
childhood and manhood fitted for the 
struggle which comes to all in the arena 
of life. 

Let us remember that the very earliest 
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characteristics shown are the ones that 
will be helpful during all of life. “Curi- 
osity lays the foundations of knowl- 
edge—imitation of character.” The hab- 
its which enter into character are the re- 
sults of actions well- or ill-directed. The 
direction of these actions makes or mars 
character. How may they be directed? 
The proverb says: “Example is better 
than precept.” Why? Because it makes 
use of the strong tendency to imitate. 
Imitation appears in the first year, grows 
with the boy’s growth and strengthens 
with his strength. The earliest actions of 
the child cannot be controlled by precept. 
His intelligence is unequal to the task. 
Thus imitation, being useful and strong 
when habits are being formed, practically 
molds character. 

We know this is all true, and so it is 
of the utmost importance that the actions 
and habits of those who are constantly 
around the deaf child should be of such 
a nature that instinctively he will turn to 
what is good and noble, because that was 
the environment in which he was first 
taught. 

Any teacher who has had a few years 
of experience in our schools for the deaf 
knows how unconsciously she can tell 
what the home influence has been, even 
before the child can communicate with 
her to any great extent. All these little 
folks love to show how father and 
mother do at home, so it is always a joy 
to know that instinctively the child will 
find the best traits of those about him 
and will unconsciously make them his 
own. 


Epitortat Note—This is the second of a 
series of three articles helpful to mothers of 
deaf children that Miss Roberts has written. 
The first article appeared in the August VoLTa 
Review, under the title “Training the Deaf 
Child,” pages 305-310. Every copy of the Au- 
gust Review has been disposed of. The third 
article will appear in an early number. Each 
article contains many suggestions that should 
prove very serviceable in training deaf children 
in the home, as. well as training hearing chil- 
dren. Miss Roberts refers to Dr. Montessori’s 
books. Probably the following will be found 
helpful: Dr. Montessori’s Own Handbook. By 
Marie Montessori, M. D. 121 pages, 43 illus- 
trations. $1 net. A Guide to the Montessori 
Method. By Ellen Yale Stevens. 240 pages. $1. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN INDIA 


Through the courtesy of Mr. P. N. U. Rau, 
of Calcutta, we are enabled to present the fol- 
lowing list of schools for the deaf and the 
blind in India, as prepared by Mr. Rau: 

1. Caleutta School for the Deaf, Calcutta. 

2. Mysore Institution for the Deaf and the 
Blind, Mysore. 

3. School for the Deaf, Baroda. 

4. School for the Deaf at Mehsana, in Ba- 
roda. 

5. Institution for the Deaf, Nesbit Road, 
Byculla, Bombay. 

6. Dates’ School for the Deaf, Kalabadevi 
Road, Bombay. 

7. School for the Deaf, Ahmedabad. 

8. Sushila Memorial School for the Deaf, 
Lahore. 

9g. School for the Deaf, Nagapur. 

10. School for the Deaf, Amaraoti. 

11. Miss Swainson’s Schools for the Deaf 
and the Blind at Palamcootah, in the Tinnevely 
District. 

12. Miss Swainson’s School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, San Thome, Madras. 

13. Miss Milliard’s School for the Blind, 
Khetwadi, Bombay. 

14. Victoria Memorial School for the Blind, 
Tardeo, Bombay. 

15. Railway Technical School for the Blind, 
Lahore. 

16. A. E. L. M. School for the Blind at 
Rentachinlta, Madras. 





Tue Mepicat Point or View.—The follow- 
ing important papers were read at the meet- 
ing of the New England Pediatric Society, held 
at the Boston Medical Library on April 30, 
1915, and are published—together with the dis- 
cussion that followed—in the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, 126 Massachusetts ave- 
nue, Boston, of October 21, 1915: 

“Can the Speech Present a Sign of Congen- 
ital Syphilis? First Note: Three Cases.” By 
Walter B. Swift, M. D., instructor in Neuro- 
pathology, Tufts College Medical School; in 
charge Voice Clinic, Boston State Hospital, 
Psychopathic Department. 

“Acute Otitis Media in Infancy and Early 
Childhood: Avoidable Mistakes in Diagnosis, 
Prevention, Treatment,” by W. R. P. Emerson, 
M. D., Professor of Pediatrics, Tufts College. 


The many friends of the Reverend Michael 
R. McCarty, S. J., editor of Ephpheta, and 
known all over the United States for his 
earnest work in behalf of the deaf, will regret 
to learn. of his continued illness and his re- 
moval to Carney Hospital in Boston, and will 
pray for his complete restoration to health. _ 

The foregoing item was in type and this 
page was going to press when word came that 
Father McCarthy died at Carney Hospital on 
October 22. His death will be mourned by 
many, who found him a devoted friend to all 
the deaf, regardless of church connections. 
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HEALTH DAY 


BY IDA H. ADAMS 


ORD comes from the school com- 

mittee that Health Day is to be ob- 
served by setting forth in a special man- 
ner the value and importance of health. 
Your principal asks you to give a half 
hour’s talk in the hall to five classes. 
You signify your willingness, but with 
some trepidation, for you are a little 
afraid of your fellow-teachers, knowing 
they are as well able to do it as you are 
and not liking to show off your little 
mannerisms, fearing your way of rejoic- 
ing over every point the pupils compre- 
hend may seem affected or lacking in 
dignity. 

However, once committed to the enter- 
prise you begin to call for various arti- 
cles to use in demonstration. The janitor 
brings from the cellar his rake, shovel, 
brush, broom, and dust-cloth. The ma- 
tron supplies fresh water in one glass 
pitcher, cloudy water in another, milk, 
cocoa, bread, and cakes. One teacher 
brings fresh eggs, another some fruit. It 
seems fitting that the teacher who has a 
“perfect horror of germs” should be the 
one to bring bath towel, wash-cloth, soap, 
and tooth-brush. You have at hand a 
top, a ball, a jump-rope, a doll, a clock, 
and a little bed. 

All these things are at the front of the 
room, and as the pupils file in and see the 
barmecide feast they think there is to be 
a party and you feel another wave of 
trepidation; you are afraid they will be 
disappointed. 

You step upon the platform and say 
Health Day and write it upon the black- 
board. You look at the fifty little up- 
turned faces and see only a look of won- 
derment ; no one seems to know what it 
means. Then you must teach them and 
you have but a scant half hour; away 
flies all thought of teachers and princi- 
pal; after that they are only vague fig- 
ures. You realize when the lesson is over 
how helpful they have been in handing 
to vou from time to time the article you 
need at the moment, but your whole 
thought, to the exclusion of everything 


else, is bent upon so developing the idea 
of health in connection with the language 
that never again will the children fail to 
know the word and all it stands for. 

So you draw yourself up and throw 
out your chest and look big and hearty 
and say: “Good health means to be well 
and strong; never sick; never tired. To 
be well we must eat good food. Bread 
is good food.” Here the bread is held up 
and passed. about ; the children inspect it, 
and all the things, as if never before had 
they seen any of them, so interesting are 
familiar objects in a new connection. 
Upon the left-hand board you write, 
Bread is good food; bread is good for 
the health. 

In rapid succession you tell them that 
milk is good food and good for the 
health ; eggs are good food and good for 
the health; fruit is good food and good 
for the health; cakes and cookies are 
good food and good for the health. You 
write as fast as you can upon the black- 
board for the sake of those with poor 
sight, who cannot see to follow (in lip- 
reading) what you say at so great a dis- 
tance. The children are roused to en- 
thusiasm; eyes are glowing; hands are 
waving ; all over the hall you hear other 
articles of food mentioned, especially 
candy and ice-cream ; but you do not put 
these beloved things down, though per- 
sonally you like them fully as well as the 
children. 

Time and space forbid including every- 
thing that is good; you can only seize 
upon the fundamental and_ essential 
things sufficient to establish your point, 
which you place under the definition of 
good health on the right-hand board, and 
that is, 70 have good health we must eat 
good food. 

Then you say: “To be well we must 
drink pure water.” Here the fresh water 
is shown and contrasted with the cloudy 
water. 

To be well we must work; then the 
shovel and rake are held up and the 
broom and dust-cloth. We must play 
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out of doors. The top and ball gladden 
the eyes of the boys, while the girls look 
at the doll and jump-rope and nod in 
entire approval of playing with them in 
the open air. 

We should have good air to breathe at 
all times. Open windows will give us 
good air and our cheeks will be rosy and 
look pretty. 

So far the sentiment of all the children 
is in entire accord with you, but when 
you proceed to the next points, bathing 
and sleeping, there are a few dissenting 
ones. 

To be well we must be clean. Here the 
big bath towel and its accessories play an 
important part. To wash ourselves all 
over once a week; to give the face, neck, 
and ears a thorough scrubbing once a 
day; to wash hands before and after 
every meal, and to brush the teeth after 
eating are the least we can do to keep 
our bodies clean. 

Then you hold up the alarm-clock and 
the little bed. You intimate that eight 
o'clock is an excellent time for children 
to retire. It becomes very obvious that 
going to bed is not so pleasing as playing 
or working, or even bathing; but you in- 
sist that we must go to bed early and 
have a good night’s sleep if we want to 
have good health. 
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Our blackboard summary is now read 
in chorus with loud and joyful acclaim, 
and you are struck afresh with the clear 
tones and distinct enunciation ; it sounds 
very much like the concert recitations 
your hearing pupils used to give. While 
you point, the children are reading these 
sentences : 

Good health means to be well and 
strong. 

To have good health we must eat good 
food. 

We must drink pure water. 

We must breathe fresh air. 

We must do some work. 

We must play out of doors. 

We must take a bath once a week and 
wash faces, hands, neck, and ears every 
day. 

We must go to bed early and have a 
long night’s sleep. 

The bell rings; the classes pass out, 
The teachers in leaving each speak a 
pleasant word to you; one of them says 
it was not easy to read what was on the 
board. You register a determination to 
use yellow crayon next time; perhaps it 
will shine out better on that board in 
that hall, and the principal pays you the 
high compliment of saying you certainly 
should write it out for THe Vorta Re- 
VIEW. 





MANUAL SPELLING VERSUS THE SIGN LANGUAGE 


BY RAYMOND T. DUNN 


A THE beginning of this article, I 
wish to explain, for the benefit of 
those who may not understand the terms, 
that manual spelling is that method of 
communication commonly in use by the 
deaf in which the speaker forms the dif- 
ferent letters of the alphabet with his 
fingers, and thus literally writes in the 
air his thoughts, while by the sign lan- 
guage is meant the signs and gestures, 
usually suggestive of the object or action 
referred to, which are used by the deaf 
to illustrate or signify their meaning. As 
a general thing, there is more or less man- 
ual spelling used by the deaf who make 
use of the sign language to express them- 


selves, but it is merely supplemental to 
the signs used. They depend for the 
most part upon the signs and gestures to 
convey their meaning. The user of man- 
ual spelling, on the other hand, rarely 
uses signs or gestures, and when he does 
so it is done unconsciously and in much 
the same manner that a hearing person 
might use them to illustrate his mean- 
ing—that is, he merely gesticulates—and 
without his spelled words his gestures - 
would be meaningless. 
From what I have seen of both systems 
of communication, I am led to believe 
that the sign language is not only inferior 
to manual spelling, either as used by the 
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deaf among themselves or in the teaching 
of deaf pupils, but is actually detrimental 
to the intellectual progress and welfare 
of the deaf. 

I believe in the deaf in our country 
using English, and English only, in ex- 
pressing themselves ; and the more Eng- 
lish they know and use, the better do they 
get along in the world of the hearing. 
One great advantage of manual spelling 
over the sign language is that in the use 
of the former the child is compelled to 
use English continuously, and in doing 
so his vocabulary is constantly being en- 
larged ; and not only this, but he acquires 
a better idea of the relation that the dif- 
ferent parts of a sentence bear to one 
another in other words of composition. 
A single word will not convey his mean- 
ing when used without the aid of some 
sign. He spells as he would write, and 
in doing so he is constantly improving 
his knowledge of English and acquiring 
greater facility in expressing himself. 

On the other hand, the child who is 
accustomed to the use of signs to express 
himself uses but very few words of Eng- 
lish, and these in such a manner that he 
expresses the thought of a whole sen- 
tence in one or two words, aided by his 
signs and gestures. If expressing his 
thoughts to other deaf were the only end 
in view, there would be but little harm 
done, as he usually succeeds in doing this 
when conversing with other deaf who 
understand the sign language. But this 
is not the chief end in view in the teach- 
ing of the deaf child. The most essential 
thing is to enable him to express himself 
with sufficient clearness to hold inter- 
course with the hearing, very few of 
whom understand his language of signs 
and gestures, and to earn his living by 
rendering some service to the world, 
which usually means to the hearing 
world. 

To accomplish this he must not only 
be able to understand what is said to him 
by way of the usual hasty scribbling on 
a pad, but he must be able to express his 
own thoughts clearly when answering. 
This necessitates his having at least a fair 
command of English, and also the ability 
to formulate his thoughts into words and 
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sentences which will be readily under- 
stood by the hearing person with whom 
he may be speaking. This great end, this 
most essential part of the education of a 
deaf child, the sign language balks. The 
more signs he uses, the less English, and 
so he gradually comes to use English as 
sparingly as possible and to rely more 
and more upon his foreign language of 
signs and gestures. He steadily loses 
command of English, instead of gaining 
it, and this becomes more and more ap- 
parent as he grows older, until by the 
time he has reached maturity and goes 
out into the world to earn his own living 
he is able only with the greatest difficulty 
to communicate with the hearing in any 
way, as he can neither understand correct 
English nor express himself correctly in 
it, and the hearing people with whom he 
would speak do not understand his lan- 
guage of signs. The result is that there 
is a great deal of misunderstanding on 
both sides, and although the unfortunate 
man may be a skillful and competent 
workman, if he is unable to quickly 
understand what his employer wishes 
him to do, he is let go for some workman 
who does understand, and thus his lack 
of English and consequent inability to ex- 
press himself clearly more than counter- 
balance his value as a workman. 

The man accustomed to manual spell- 
ing, however, finds no such difficulty. He 
has been using the English language since 
childhood and understands his employ- 
er’s hasty scrawl as perfectly as he would 
manual spelling, and although he may be 
no more skillful a workman than was the 
sign-language user, yet his employer finds 
him much more valuable than was the 
other man, since he has a clear and quick 
understanding of what is being said to 
him and can successfully carry out his 
employer’s orders. As a result, he finds 
the world ready and willing to make a 
place for him; but for the user of the 
sign language there are few places, and 
none that are really desirable, and he is 
looked upon as being of little use, simply 
because since childhood his dependence 
on the foreign language of signs has pre- 
vented him from learning to express him- 
self in correct English. 
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LIP-READING CLASSES FOR THE ADULT HARD OF HEARING 
AT THE SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 


BY LUCY ELLA CASE 


‘> HIS article is for the deaf and those 
J not deaf. Others need not read it! 
The Palace of Education in San Fran- 

cisco houses many informing exhibits, 
but none more unique and _ interesting 
than the demonstration classes in lip- 
reading taught by Mrs. John FE. D. Trask, 
of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Trask is a graduate of the normal 
course of the New York School for the 
Hard of Hearing and has been teaching 
private pupils, by the Nitchie method, 
during the two years that she has been 
on the Pacific coast. 

Some time before the Exposition open- 
ed Mr. Edward B. Nitchie, principal of 
the New York school, wrote Mrs. Trask 
that he would be glad to have her repre- 
sent the school at the Exposition. Mrs. 
Trask agreed to do this, and on April 5 
began her work with two classes of four 
pupils each. 

Mr. Alvin E. Pope, Chief of the De- 
partment of Education, had a suitable 
class-room built for Mrs. Trask’s classes, 
on Fourth street, in the Education Build- 
ing. It isa “real” room, with four walls 
and a door and a big window; but there 
is no ceiling, thus insuring fine ventila- 
tion. The room is in that part of the 
building under the glass roof; thus the 
light is ideal for lip-reading. 

The walls of the room are covered 
with bright tan burlap and trimmed with 
wooden moldings. The room is furnished 
with folding chairs, a table, portable 
blackboard, etc. On the walls are some 
fine photographs of notable paintings. 
There are a few choice plants and fresh 
flowers, and the inexpensive, yet artistic, 
effect appeals to all. 

The classes for beginners meet three 
mornings each week, and since April 


Mrs. Trask has taught nine different 
classes of inexperienced pupils, the last 
three classes having started in Septem- 
ber. 


The pupils enrolled in two “free 





practise classes” receive instruction twice 
each week. 

In addition to these regular classes, 
there are two art classes for advanced 
pupils. At each session of the art classes 
Mrs. Trask gives a lecture on the life 
work of some of the artists exhibiting in 
the Palace of Fine Arts. One day when 
the writer was present Mrs. Trask gave 
an illuminating lecture on the work of 
Mr. Edmund C. Tarbell, a noted Boston 
artist, and showed photographs of some 
of his best paintings. Mrs. Trask not 
only told of his work as an artist, but 
she also gave incidental sketchings of the 
artist himself, that made the lecture 
doubly interesting. The lecture was well 
understood by the students, as Mrs. Trask 
is a clear speaker. Lectures of this char- 
acter are unusual, for they relate to living 
artists. 

Mrs. Trask’s pupils have progressed 
rapidly and are enthusiastic advocates of 
the advantages of lip-reading for the 
slightly deaf as well as for the hard of 
hearing, and what she has accomplished 
at the Exposition is attracting wide atten- 
tion. A large number of visitors have 
called to make inquiries and ascertain 
the advantages of lip-reading, how it is 
taught, and how many lessons are neces- 
sary before one can lip-read fairly well. 
As many as 20 or 30 visitors in a morn- 
ing have asked for information for the 
benefit of hard-of-hearing friends, if not 
for themselves. Fortunately since April 
Mrs. Trask has had the assistance of 
Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, a former pri- 
vate pupil, who has ably taken care of all 
visitors and given necessary information, 
as well as assisting in teaching. She has 
also given out hundreds of cards and 
leaflets on lip-reading, and whenever 


asked for the names of teachers has given 
the addresses of lip-reading teachers in 
other cities. 

It would seem as if the whole world 
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and his wife were hard of hearing, for 
Mrs. Trask has the cards of visitors from 
every State in the Union. Although stop- 
ping in San Francisco for a short time 
only, some have taken one or two lessons, 
in order to understand the method of in- 
struction. In the majority of cases these 
pupils expect to continue the study of 
lip-reading at home. One young woman 
from Honolulu, who has a deaf sister, 
took one lesson and will try to teach her 
sister upon her return home. Mrs. Trask 
has also had a number of adult pupils 
from Oregon and from distant points in 
California, who have remained in San 
Francisco for several weeks in order to 
be instructed by her. 

There have been some amusing onlook- 
ers at the classes. One young woman 
arrived bright and early one morning 
and asked the privilege of watching the 
classes. When Mrs. Trask talked with the 
young lady she found that she had good 
hearing, but wished to start work with 
the next class formed, in order that she 
might be able to understand the words 
spoken by the favorites on the screens at 
the movies. When Mrs. Trask suggested 
that it was hardly necessary to study for 
that reason alone, the young woman re- 
plied vigorously : “Well, I might need lip- 
reading some day, anyway.” 

On another occasion two interested 
persons stood outside the large window 
and conversed concerning what lip-read- 
ing might mean. “Lip-reading! What’s 
that?” ‘To the woman’s natural inquiry 
her companion, with a man’s confident 
air of “know it all,” replied: “Lip-read- 
ing! Lip-reading! Why, I’ve heard 
somewhere about it. Oh! now I remem- 
ber. Lip-reading is what they teach to 
the blind!” 

Among the visitors have been a num- 
ber of teachers of deaf children in com- 
bined and in oral schools. Many mothers 
have brought their deaf children to Mrs. 
Trask in the hope that she might teach 
them. Some of the children were 12 
years of age, yet had never been taught 
to speak or to read the lips. Naturally 
Mrs. Trask was compelled to decline to 
undertake instruction of this character 
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with children having little or no com- 
mand of language, but in each case she 
recommended teachers and schools where 
the children could be properly instructed, 
However, in one case Mrs. Trask made 
an exception and did accept a young girl 
who had attended a combined school, 
spoke quite well, and had a fair vocabu- 
lary. This girl entered the class reluc- 
tantly, but is now happily interested. 
There is a decided improvement in her 
lip-reading and her vocabulary is rapidly 
increasing. 

Although Mrs. Trask has had many 
private pupils during the past three years, 
this has been her first experience in class 
work or exposition work ; yet so excellent 
have been the results attained in these 
demonstrations of the value of lip-read- 
ing that she was presented with a gold 
medal by the International Jury of 
Awards of the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion in recognition of the value and effi- 
ciency of her unique educational exhibit 
and her successful demonstrations in the 
art of lip-reading. 

Mrs. Trask is now enthusiastic about 
class work. She believes that the encour- 
agement unconsciously gained by slower 
pupils when observing other pupils is of 
great value, and that the practise on the 
part of all pupils is much greater and 
more varied in a class than in individual 
work. She is opening a studio in San 
Francisco, at 1367 Post street, for class 
as well as private work. As this is cen- 
trally located, she hopes to get in touch 
with business men and women, some of 
whom have not had time to come out to 
the Exposition for lessons, yet are anx- 
ious to investigate the merits of lip-read- 
ing. This new studio has an inclosed 
roof garden adjoining, and during good 
weather lessons can be given out-of- 
doors. The class-room is large and is 
excellently lighted and ventilated. 





“A Baby’s Brain” is the title of a review in 
The Literary Digest for October 23, of a 
“novel pronouncement on the mentality of 
babies,” appearing in the Naturwissenschaft- 
liche Umschau, a supplement of the Chemiker 
Zeitung, of Cothen. 
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THE “EXPLOSIVE” SOUNDS * 


BY W. CAREY ROE, B. A. 


USEFUL comparison is occasion- 

ally made between the difficulties a 
normal individual encounters in learning 
a foreign language and those experienced 
by a deaf child in acquiring language. 
This comparison, if made by one who 
has attempted to learn or to teach the 
rudiments of a foreign language, at least 
serves to illuminate the main need which 
is sO apparent in teaching the deaf, the 
need for constant repetition. Every 
one knows how the meaning of a for- 
eign word, so familiar in appearance, 
and so recently looked up in the diction- 
ary, is so difficult to define and to re- 
call at the required moment. ‘“Deaf- 
mutisms” become much more under- 
standable if one calls to memory the 
number of errors, the number of red 
marks, which adorned so plentifully one’s 
own efforts at composition in a strange 
language. This comparison is applied 
generally only to language teaching; it 
does not extend usually to the phonetics 
of a foreign language, probably because 
the study of English phonetics is quite 
sufficient to occupy one’s time, but never- 
theless lessons can be learned and a bet- 
ter realization of the speech difficulties 
which a deaf child encounters can be 
gained by one who attempts to learn the 
speech of a foreign tongue. 

The close relation between, or interde- 
pendence of, speech and hearing is very 
early brought home; as, for instance, in 
the efforts required to give the peculiar 
vowel sounds which characterize the 
French tongue. Even if the actual dif- 
ferences in the sounds are realized 
through hearing, which it is not always 
easy to do, their exact reproduction is 
frequently beyond the powers of the nor- 
mal individual, this being due, of course, 
to the tendency to act easily only in cer- 
tain directions which the speech organs 
acquire ; and even if, with constant prac- 


*From The Teacher of the Deaf, London, 
October, 1915. 


tice and correction this tendency is over- 
come, the speech never compares in cor- 
rectness of articulation with that of the 
native. Only those who come very early 
under the direction of a foreign teacher 
ever acquire that facility in a strange 
tongue which makes their nationality 
doubtful. If those in full possession of 
their senses find it almost impossible to 
adapt the organs of speech to new posi- 
tions such as will produce sounds not 
previously required, then it is fairly obvi- 
ous that the deaf, lacking as they do the 
corrective sense of hearing, will find still 
greater difficulties in the production of 
individual sounds, and the older they are 
when instruction is commenced the 
greater these difficulties will be. 

It is an axiom that the deaf depend 
almost completely on the hearing of their 
teachers to detect and correct all speech 
errors, and one of the chief things that 
speech teachers should realize is that very 
often the speech faults of the deaf are 
due to a lack of correction at some time 
or other on the part of the teacher. It 
is not always the fault of the child; it is 
not always the speech organs of the child 
which are defective. Very often the 
child comes to school at an age which 
makes speech teaching unnecessarily dif- 
ficult, and very often full justice cannot 
be done to the child as too many pupils 
demand attention; but faults do go un- 
detected and consequently uncorrected 
until they become so habitual as to be 
almost beyond eradication. The teacher 
who has the ear to detect errors in 
speech and the ability to trace them to 
the source of which they are only 
symptoms, possesses one of the main 
qualifications of a speech teacher. and it 
is a qualification which all who have 
charge of the deaf should cultivate to the 
best of their ability. This dependence 
on hearing for the correction of speech 
errors is not the only fact which a study 
of foreign phonetics and their relation to 
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our own emphasizes. The existence of 
peculiarities in English speech is made 
more noticeable, peculiarities which are 
evident to a stranger whose ear has not 
become accustomed to them and who 
picks them out by analogy and compar- 
ison with his own phonetic forms. The 
writer has recently been supplied with 
some notes on the phonetics of Indian 
dialects and it is from these that the 
facts dealing with Indian speech in the 
following lines are taken. 

The explosive range of sounds in 
English speech consists of p, t, ch, k, 
with their vocal equivalents b, d, j, and 
g. Each written form denotes to us one 
single sound. That is to say, we do not 
recognize in our system of phonetics 
more thai one sound as being desig- 
nated by the letters p, t, k, etc. Any 
teacher or child in a school for the deaf 
will, if asked to translate the written 
letter p into speech form, give an explo- 
sive sound which is secured by holding 
the breath at the lips and then suddenly 
releasing the pent-up breath. This is 
the usually recognized form of the iso- 
lated sound and underlying it is the prin- 
ciple of production of all this range as 
can be realized from the title under 
which they are generally grouped, 
namely, the explosives. The holding of 
the breath or voice, varying in the place 
of stoppage only with the different 
sounds, and the sudden release gives the 
required sound. It is probable that this 
range of sounds is nearly always taught 
from the view-point of the explosive 
principle. 

Now one of the peculiarities of all 
Indian dialects is that the native invaria- 
bly distinguishes two forms of all the ex- 
plosive sounds and also of a number of 
the other sounds. ‘These two forms are 
Pp, t, k, ete., “aspirated,” which corre- 
spond to our ordinary explosive sound, 
and p, t, k, etc., “unaspirated,” a form 
which is obtained without the sudden 
explosion which we usually associate 
with the sounds. !n the native written 
languages these two forms are repre- 
sented by different letters, one standing 
for the aspirated and the other for the 
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unaspirated form. It is possible accord- 
ing to my informant that herein lies the 
explanation of the native’s difficulty in 
pronouncing the English “th” which rep- 
resents to him the English spelling of the 
aspirated form of t; hence he pronounces 
“thick” as “tick” and “mother” becomes 
“modder,” etc. In some of the dialects 
there are actually five ways of articulat- 
ing our single sound d, all of which a 
native distinguishes both in speech and 
by hearing, but which to an untrained 
2ar appear to be the same sound and to 
a foreigner almost impossible to differen- 
tiate in speech. 

Now, although we do not ordinarily 
recognize in our speech any of the above 
differences, an examination of the ex- 
plosive series reveals a division which is 
somewhat similar to the native division 
into aspirated and unaspirated forms. 
Most writers on speech recognize the 
fact without perhaps getting at the real 
root of the matter and without stating 
the difference in exact terms. Compare, 
for instance, the emphasis laid on the ex- 
plosion in the production of the sound 
p in pat and in cap; or b in boot and 
in cab; or k, final and initial, in kick. In 
the former in each case there is an obvi- 
ous aspirate or, as we should call it, an 
explosion ; in the latter there is practically 
none at all and the less evidence there is 
of it the better the speech. Careful ex- 
amination would make it appear that 
where a sound of the explosive range ts 
followed immediately by a vowel then 
the consonant is aspirated, while where 
it is followed by another consonant 
(blow, cricket, capture, etc.) or where it 
occurs finally, then the consonant is un- 
aspirated. Speaking generally, the aspi- 
rated form is the one used initially, and 
the unaspirated is used finally. 

Most books on speech call attention to 
the danger of over-emphasis in teaching 
the sounds of the explosive range; but 
the errors due to this over-emphasis are 
only noticeable where the consonant oc- 
curs finally, as in cab, bag, which a deat 
child often renders as cab-ur, bag-er, or 
where the sound is followed immediately 
by another consonant, as in captain, blow, 
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which are rendered as_ cap-u-tain, 
b-er-low. A deaf child will say “boom” 
clearly and well, the b sound being per- 
fect, and yet he will say cab-er for cab 
and make similar faults with the other 
finals; but the b sound in cab may be, 
and is frequently, as perfectly enunciated 
from the pupils’ point of view as in 
boom, only the emphasis or aspirate, 
which isn’t noticeable in the initial form, 
where it is used rightly, is very notice- 
able in the final form, where it is used 
wrongly. Actually speaking the pupil 
has used the aspirated form of the sound 
in both cases, and as he has probably 
been taught only this form it is hardly 
likely that he will do otherwise than fall 
into the error into which the teacher has 
unintentionally led him. If the princi- 
ple that we have in English speech two 
forms of each sound of the explosive 
range be accepted, one aspirated and the 
other unaspirated, it follows that the 
method of teaching these sounds by cail- 
ing direct attention to the resultant ex- 
pulsion of breath or voice is an encour- 
agement to a fault in one of the forms 
which ought to be avoided. 

It is difficult to suggest how the explo- 
sive range can be tanght, save by the use 
of this principle ; but a recognition by the 
teacher of the existence of two distinct 
forms, whether they be called aspirated 
and unaspirated is quite a detail, will 
assist in preventing what is a fairly fre- 
quent error in the speech of the deaf. 

The following general rules, based on 
a recognition of the principle, suggest 
themselves : 

Firstly, that the aspirated or initial 
form should always be taught in con- 
junction with a following vowel. This 
will tend to prevent too much attention 
being laid on the expulsion of breath. 
And, secondly, we should teach the final 
form as a distinct form of the sound, 
with or without a preceding vowel, and 
lay no stress or as little as possible on the 
explosive principle. 





_ Miss Mary Dugane has reopened her studio 
for instruction in lip-reading at the Twelfth 
Night Club, 47 West 44th street, New York 
citv. 
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THE DEAF MOTHER TO HER CHILD 
By JosEPHINE Titus Srewart. 


Let your eyes to beauty wake you, 
Little lass! 

Let no note of joy escape you, 
Little lass, 

For the beauties that appeal 

To the eye and ear reveal 

All God’s boundless love can feel, 
Little lass. 


There are eyes no sunshine brightens, 
Little one. 

There are hearts that do not lighten, 
Little one, 

When the shining sunbeams’ light 

Chase away the starlit night 

Or make the rose of sunset bright, 
Little one. 


To the prayers of lives so darkened, 
Little love, 
In His mercy God hath harkened, 
Little love, 
Made for them the birds and bees, 
Made the music of the trees, 
Welcoming the summer breeze, 
Little love. 


There are ears no music reaches, 
Little lass. 
lives that 
Little lass, 
Through the eye, the struggling mind 
Reaches out to beauty find, 
Thinks not of the dark behind, 

Little lass. 


There are silence teaches, 


For these lives in silence shrouded, 

Little one, 

For these souls by sorrow clouded, 
Little one, 

God hath made the sparkling dew, 

Made the apple-blossoms’ hue 

‘Gainst the spring-time’s skies of blue, 
Little one. 


For thy eye and ear are given, 
Little love, 

All the beauties ‘neath His heaven, 
Little love. 

Open wide that soul of thine, 

Let the light of love divine 

To its deepest recess shine 
From above. 


The Hang Chow School for the Deaf is 
the title of the “Letter for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1914.” written by Mrs. Annetta 
T. Mills, Chefoo, China, and describes another 
schcol added to “The Charles Rogers Mills 
Memorial Schools for the Deaf” in China. 
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AFTER CLASS WORK IS OVER AT MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL 





THE RECESS HOUR AT MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL 
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TO MOTHERS OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


If you have a deaf baby or a deaf child 
under school age and earnestly desire to train 
it in the home, you can secure helpful sug- 
gestions by sending a letter giving full details 
about the child to the principal of any of the 
schools advertised in THE Voita Revigew—Mr. 
Wright, Mrs. Anderson, Miss Arbaugh, Mrs. 
Margulies, Miss Reinhart, Miss Hilliard, or 
Mrs. Davidson. If a hearing child stammers 
or stutters, write to Mrs. Reed. Ask the 
librarian of your public library to keep THE 
VoLttaA REvIEW on file, that other mothers may 
have access to the helpful suggestions concern- 
ing the training of little deaf children, so 
clearly presented. Following is a letter Miss 
Arbaugh wrote to a mother desiring to learn 
how best to train her little one: 


Miss ARBAUGH’S PRIVATE 
ScHoo. FoR DEAF CHILDREN, 
Macon, Ga., July 21, 1915. 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 

Mrs. wrote for some suggestions as to 
teaching her little deaf child lip-reading. The 
parents are poor and unable to send the child 
to a private school. I send copy of my reply, 
which you may use if you see fit. 

Very truly, 





LaurA L. ARBAUGH. 





My Dear Mrs. 

It is of the greatest importance that you 
talk with your little deaf child just as you do 
with the other children, that she may not feel 
that she is in any way different from them. 
Often if a child feels that there is a difference 
there will develop a shyness and lack of con- 
fidence that will be difficult to overcome and 
that will be a handicap in all further work. 
Treat her just the same in every way as you 
do the other children and let her feel that you 
expect the same from her. By watching your 
lips while you are speaking she will form the 
lip-reading habit, which, formed early, will be 
of inestimable value to her. 

Simply watching the movements of the lips 
in speaking language she does not as yet under- 
stand will not teach her lip-reading ; that must 
be done systematically and methodically. As 
she has not learned language, she will need to 
learn the meaning of the words as she learns 
to read them from the lips. I shall give you 
a list of words, names of familiar objects and 
persons—words which present little or no diffi- 
culty in lip-reading. Use these for your defi- 
nite training in lip-reading. In giving this 
work be sure that your face is in a good light, 
and that her eyes are in a direct line with your 
face. Be sure that she is looking at your lips, 
then speak the words slowly and distinctly. 
Do not accompany the words with movements 
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of your hands or head. Sit quietly, speak dis- 
tinctly and naturally, in no case exaggerating 
the movements of the lips. 

Take some object with which she is per- 
fectly familiar, as a shoe. Show her the ob- 
ject, and, with her eyes on your face, speak 
the word shoe slowly and distinctly a number 
of times until she realizes that those particular 
movements of the lips indicate that particular 
object. This may need to be repeated on sev- 
eral occasions before she will be sure of it. 
Then speak the word many times a day, each 
time having her show you the object. It would 
be excellent practise to have different members 
of the family speak the word to her. This 
will accustom her, from the beginning, to read 
the lips of different persons, and the more the 
better. In the same way use the words mouth, 
arm, ball, sheep, cow, tooth, nose, eye, mother, 
father, thumb, fork, flower, knife, spoon, doll, 
baby, horse, boy, car, water, bread, butter, 
banana, man, dress, stocking, and the names 
of her brothers and sisters. This list will serve 
for a beginning and will require some time to 
complete. 

If you will post a list of the words she is 
learning where the family and friends can see 
easily, checking the words as she masters them 
from your lips, I am sure that all will take 
pleasure in playing the game with her. It 
makes an interesting game for other children 
to join the class. This will encourage her to 
feel that she is accomplishing what they are. 
When she has learned to recognize the names 
of a number of objects, you might add, “Show 
me the * always being careful to look at 
it when she shows it to you; also add the ex- 
pression “Bring me the ts 

In the same way and at practically the same 
time use the names of actions. This gives 
variety and prepares for sentence work. Speak 
the word jump and show her what it means; 
then speak the word and have her show you. 
In the same way use these words: fall, run. 
walk, laugh, skip, hop, bow, sit down, stand 
up, wash: your face, wash your hands, fold 
your arms, shut your eyes, shut the door, go 
to sleep, kiss me. The children love these 
exercises, and with several other children to 
play with your little girl, she will soon master 
these words. None of the exercises should be 
persisted in until she becomes tired of them. 
A few minutes now and then throughout the 
day, with plenty of play between, will accom- 
plish much in a few months. 

When you have started this work, I wish 
you would write me’ as to your progress. 
Should you encounter any difficulties, please 
do not hesitate to write me, as I shall be happy 
at any time to be of any service to you and 
your little deaf child. 








Yours sincerely, 
Laura L. ARBAUGH. 
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TEACHING LIP-READING IN CINCINNATI 


In 1911 Miss Virginia A. Osborne, principal 
of the Fecheimer Day School for the Deaf, 
and Miss Sara Feinstein, supervisor of pre- 
paratory department and normal class in that 
school, arranged course of 12 evening lec- 
tures on travel talks, nature talks, and cur- 
rent events. A lecture was given each week 
in the lecture hall of the public library and 
was illustrated with stereopticon views in the 
hope of portraying to hard-of-hearing adults 
in the audience the possibilities of lip-reading. 
With that end in view the lecturer was careful 
in always facing the audience when speaking, 
and the calcium light was focused on the lips. 
A number of the hard-of-hearing present were 
able to follow the speaker, while others could 
understand but little that was said. The at- 
tendance was surprisingly large and enthusias- 
tic, and gave promise of an awakening on the 
part of the public of the need of and the eco- 


nomic value of evening classes in lip-reading 
for the adult hard-of-hearing, which it was 


hoped would be established the following win- 
ter. Circumstances, however, prevented the 
enrollment of pupils until October, 1913, as 
noted on page 424 of the October Votta 
Review. Meanwhile Miss Feinstein became 
Mrs. Sigfried Geismar and moved to New 
York city. 

While residing in Cincinnati Miss Feinstein 
had a class of hard-of hearing adults, who met 
every Sunday morning for the study of the 
Bible, principally through the medium of lip- 
reading. While these lessons were not given 
under the auspices of the school board, they 
proved very helpful to many in enabling them 
to again participate in religicus and social 
functions and to dispel the morbidness that 
often accompanies an inability to hear or to 
read the lips. Her work in this activity met 
with much enthusiasm and attracted so many 
that an additional teacher was soon required. 
Perhaps as many came for practice in lip- 
reading as for the study of the Bible. 





ScHoo, FoR THE Dear at Nap es, ITALy.-— 
On Sunday, April 25, the Reverend Cesare 
Crippa, president of the Naples Pia Casa for 
Deaf Children, had the honor of receiving H. 
R. H. the Duke d’Aosta and other eminent 
workers in behalf of helpless humanity at a 
meeting held at the school to provide ways 
and means for increasing and broadening the 
work of the school and to inspect the recent 
renovations and additions to the buildings, 
which will now enable a larger number of 
pupils to receive instruction. High praise was 
bestowed on the officers and teachers for the 
excellent appearance of school and pupils. 


The usual section of Bell’s Principles of 


Speech and Dictionary of Sounds is crowded 
out this month for want of space. 
pear in the December number. 


It will ap- 
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EVENING CLASSES IN LIP-READING 


Newark, New Jersey, has joined the list of 
progressive cities that have evening classes in 
lip-reading, the Board of Education having 
organized an evening school for hard-of- 
hearing adults that will be continued during 
the school year. The school opened on Octo- 
ber 6th, when twenty students were enrolled 
and divided into three classes, to which three 
trained teachers were assigned as instructors 
Instruction will be given during two hours on 
two evenings each week. Miss Grace L, 
Wright, principal of the Newark Day School 
for the Deaf, may well be proud of a Board 
of Education so up-to-date in all helpful edu- 
cational measures. 

If municipal authorities would only realize 
that the teaching of lip-reading to the adult 
hard-of-hearing having a good command of 
language is probably the most direct way of 
increasing the earning capacity and the inde- 
pendence of certain members of the com- 
munity who otherwise may become dependents, 
there would be no hesitation in establishing 
evening classes in lip-reading in every city 
simply as a wise, economic measure. 


The following changes have occurred in the 
Newark Day School for the Deaf: One new 
class has been formed, making eight classes for 
the current school year. Miss Elizabeth A. 
Stone and Miss Minnie M. Gruver, both expe- 
rienced teachers from the Mt. Airy School tor 
the Deaf, have been added to the list of teach- 
ers. Miss Galene Philadelphius has resigned 
to take up another line of work. 


Teachers desiring a comprehensive catalogue 
of maps, globes, charts, atlases, etc., should 
send for Catalogue No. 16, to A. J. Nystrom 
& Company, geographical publishers, 623 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. This company also 
imports and publishes many other appliances 
for visual instruction, including an excellent 
lithographed chart, No. 15, that is serviceable 
in studying the anatomy and physiology of all 
that relates to the mechanism of speech. 


LECTURES FOR Lip-READERS.—Miss Jane Bb. 
Waiker will give two free lectures in the class- 
room at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Fifth avenue and 82d street, New York city, 
for the hard-of-hearing and the deaf who are 
able to read the lips of the lecturer. No 
tickets of admission will be required. “Rem- 
brandt” is the subject of the lecture to be given 
on December 2, and on February 3 “Sorolla” 
will be the subject. 





Miss Wadleigh’s lessons in lip-reading for 
the adult deaf were resumed on October 5, for 
the third session in Toronto, at her studio, 71 
Grenville street. 























LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, 
St. Louts, Mo., September —, 1915. 
My Dear Mr De Lanp: 


Our school has opened for its second session 
and the year bids fair to be a most successful 
one. It is very gratifying to have the school 
grow as it is growing, for every added bit of 
patronage means the spreading of the news of 
oralism. We shall have a very nice normal 
class, which especially pleases me. There will 
be six at. least, with a possible seventh and 
eighth. 

While I think of it let me say that instead 
of seven, as was reported in the Vorta Review, 
we had eleven in our summer normal training 
class, and I think that was doing exceedingly 
well, don’t you? The entire class expressed 
satisfaction with the work, but, what will count 
still more, many of them declared their inten- 
tion of sending us students next summer. 

: My trip to the Hawaiian Islands was 
most delightful, and, better still, most restful. 
I saw an active volcano, went bathing at the 
famous beach at Waikiki, was presented to the 
Queen, and did all the other things that tour- 
ists usually do. I did something that all 
tourists do not do, however, and that was to 
visit the superintendent of schools for the pur- 
pose of finding out just what is being done for 
deaf children in the islands. It seems there is 
only one small school, located in Honolulu—a 
day school in connection with the public school 
system. There are five or six children in the 
school and there is no boarding school for the 
deaf anywhere on the islands. From all I 
could learn there is no census or anything of 
the sort showing the number of deaf children, 
though the superintendent was inclined to think 
they were numerous. He did not seem to 
know very much about methods of educating 
the deaf, and was inclined to think that the 
teacher used signs, manual spelling, speech and 
lip-reading alike, impartially, in her work. I 
was sorry not to meet the teacher, but she was 
out of town at the time. 

I hope you have had an enjoyable summer. 
I wish you much success with your work this 
year. I shall try to get some of my normal 
students interested in subscribing for the 
Voita Review, and will let you know about 
this later. 


Very sincerely, Ernet M. Hicciarp. 


“JOHN AND ELIzABETH.”—An eminent author- 
ity on all phases of deafness writes: “I have 
just read this charming story. It is well writ- 
ten, is interesting, and has a purpose: To 
teach the public general principles relating to 
human heredity. The author takes deafness 
as a type. The hero, John, falls in love with 
Elizabeth, a girl who is deaf from birth, and 
John collects all the information available con- 
cerning the inheritance of deafness. I was a 


little prejudiced against the book at first, as the 
does 


author not use his true name. 


To my 
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surprise, however, I find that his views relating 
to heredity are sound, and I have no doubt 
that a great deal of good will be accomplished 
if the book is widely read. It is obvious that 
the results he presents relating to deafness can 
be applied by intelligent readers to all other 
inherited characteristics. Would be glad to 
know the name of the author if you can sup- 
ply it.” 


A normal training class in the Miller-Walle 
method of lip-reading has been formed in New 
York City. It is attended by 37 teachers of 
the deaf from the New York Public School 
No. 47 and from the Newark (N. J.) Day 
School for the Deaf, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the method into their schools, and is 
under personal instruction of Miss Martha E. 
Bruhn, principal of the training school in Bos- 
ton, who has arranged to meet the teachers in 
New York once a week. A normal training 
course is also being taken by a Brooklyn teacher, 
who is to introduce the method into the Even- 
ing Public School of that city. 


Tue Work or Our Hanns: A Study of Occu- 
pations for Invalids. By Herbert J. Hall, 


M. D., and Mertice M. C. Buck. Cloth, 
211 pages, 8 illustrations, 54” x8”. Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co., New York: 1915. $1.50 


net. 

An interesting presentation of the success 
that has followed a systematic search for suit- 
able occupations for those who are handi- 
capped by disease, accident, or overwork. In 
the introduction it is stated: “The handicap 
that keeps a man from the regular industries 
may be very slight, indeed, yet the regular in- 
dustries cannot change their rules and system 
for the sake of giving him employment. 
Neither can we go on forever wasting the po- 
tentialities of the slightly handicapped. The 
way out seems to lie in the establishing of 
special industries where the handicapped may 
be favored and yet given a chance to use what 
strength and intelligence they have.” 

Although not mentioned in this excellent 
work, it should be remembered that the deaf- 
ness that comes in middle life often proves a 
serious handicap, the more serious because 
there is no visible indication of the loss of 
earning capacity. Manv of the adult hard-of- 
hearing are cultured, talented and have a good 
command of language. Yet the ability to con- 
tinue earning a living may be more seriously 
affected than is the case with the man who has 
lost an arm or a leg, unless they were far- 
sighted enough to have commenced the study 
and practice of lip-reading as soon as hearing 
began to disappear. Once a good knowledge 
of the art of lip-reading is gained, the ques- 
tion of suitable occupations for the hard of 
hearing is simplified. For ofttimes there need 
be no change in the line of work, especially 
where one is well fitted for that particular 
occupation or profession. *, 
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A COWBOY RIDING 


A BUCKING BRONCHO 





AND AN INDIAN RIDING A WILD BULL 





“A Clinical Study of Stammering” is the 
title of an interesting contribution by Ralph 
Reed, M. D., to The Lancet-Clinic, 648 Main 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Dr. Reed holds that 
“it becomes habitual for the stammerer to 
project an excess of energy into the speech 
organs for the unconscious purpose of inhibi- 
tion, producing consequently incodrdination 
and counter muscular contractions. The essen- 
tial therapy, then, must be a draining off of 
the repressed memories by means of their ex- 
pression through speech.” 


If you mention THe Voita REVIEW you can 
secure catalogues of holiday books by writing 
a postal to each of the following publishers: 


Frederick A. Stokes & Company, 443 4th ave- 
nue, New York City; Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 426 West Broadway, New York City, 
and Houghton Mifflin Company, 4 Park street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Pittsburgh School of Lip-Reading has 
been opened at 602 People’s Bank Building, 307 
Fourth avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., by Miss Eliz- 
abeth Brand, a graduate of Mr. Nitchie’s nor- 
mal training class, and Mr. A. L. Wiley. 


Mr. Jerry Albert Pierce, while on his uncle's 
cattle ranch near Meeker, Colorado, had the 
misfortune to have his leg broken near the 
ankle. 





